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e In the Record « 


Taft-Hartley Again 

| Practically everybody agrees that certain changes should 
be made in the Taft-Hartley Act. But practically nobody 
agrees on what these changes should be. Therefore you 
won't find any neat little packaged answer on the next 
page under the heading “How Should the Taft-Hartley Act 
Be Changed?” 

The five panel members on this Round Table do not see 
pye to eye on revising the labor law. And how could they, 
or their backgrounds and viewpoints are vastly different. 
But even within the business or union group, very different 
changes are suggested. 
| So instead of an easy answer you'll find a comprehensive 
and probing discussion by well-informed men who focus 
on many issues and make concrete suggestions for improve- 
meats in this labor law. 


Employee Health Center 

An employee health center doesn’t have to be the ex- 
elusive property of a large company or a large union any 
more. It can also be a jointly sponsored union-management 
endeavor, such as the New York Hotel Trades Council and 
Hotel Association Health Center, Inc., which has com- 
pleted two years of existence. 

There is no stinting in the scope of activities at the center. 
omprised of ten AFL unions, it services all types of hotel 
workers—ranging from firemen to bartenders, from maids 
© telephone operators. An employee may enter for treat- 
ment of an earache, skin trouble, or practically any organic 
disorder. For a review of the administrative as well as 
medical side of the center, turn to page 246. 
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Jnion Contracts as Measuring Sticks 
A union, like a business, has its own pattern of doing 
business. The contracts signed by a union furnish a measur- 
ing stick for these patterns. Tue Conrerence Boarp is 
comparing the basic provisions of the manufacturing con- 
acts of the three principal electrical workers’ unions—the 


hi 
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United Electrical Workers (ind), the International Union 
of Electrical Workers (CIO) , and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (AFL). 

The first of a series of articles showing the results of this 
comparison appears on page 242. “Union Security in UE, 
IUE-CIO and IBEW-AFL Contracts” examines how each 
of these three unions manages the problem of assuring a 
steady flow of funds, and points up sharp differences in 
their approach. 
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Do They Really Mean It? 


Ever since the CIO was formed, a splash of headlines 
have now and again ‘appeared in the press indicating that 
the AFL and CIO are going to patch up differences, find a 
common denominator, and try to live happily together ever 
after. 

The recent signing of an AFL-CIO two-year no-raid pact, 
scheduled to go into effect January 1, 1954, seemed to 
herald at least a closer working relationship between the 
two confederations if not a final merger. 

But even this is being viewed with some skepticism in 
certain quarters. There are many hurdles still to be cleared 
before this pact can be effective. “Trends in Labor Rela- 
tions” this month takes a look at why the enthusiasm over 
this pact may be a little premature. It’s on page 256. 


“Sticky” Cost of Living 


Consumers’ prices have been edging upward lately, but 
they still remain pretty much on the plateau of the last 
year. Tue ConFreRENCE Boarp’s index for thirty-nine 
United States cities has fluctuated within a range of a point 
and a half since the beginning of the year at a level almost 
precisely what it was a year ago. 

This “stickiness” of the cost of living stands in marked 
contrast to the substantial “drop in wholesale prices that 
has occurred over the year. 

In addition to a review of consumers’ prices, the article 
beginning on page 251 discusses the latest releases on labor 
statistics and the Board’s compilation of wage adjustments. 


How Should the Taft-Hartley Act Be Changed? 


A summary of a Round Table discussion at the 37th 
Annual Meeting of the National Industrial Conference 
Board at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel is given here. The 
meeting was presided over by Hiram S. Hall of Wallace 
Clark & Company, Inc. The panel members were: 

Frederick G. Atkinson, Vice-President 

R. H. Macy & Company, Inc. 


Herman E. Cooper, General Counsel 
National Maritime Union, CIO and Utility 
Workers Union of America, ClO 


Robert N. Denham, former General Counsel 
National Labor Relations Board 
Theodore R. Iserman 
Kelley, Drye, Newhall & Maginnes 


Elmer E. Walker, Vice-President 


International Association of Machinists, AFL 


MR. HALL: Senator Alexander Smith has suggest- 
ed that the Wagner Act and the Taft-Hartley Act 
should be suspended for a period of one year in order 
to ascertain whether or not management and labor 
can resolve their disputes and their differences with- 
out governmental intervention. 

The question here being asked of each member of 
the panel is: “Should there be a labor law?” 


MR. DENHAM: I do not think that you can get 
along, in the face of the history that we have had, 
without some regulatory labor legislation. Just what 
form it should take, bearing in mind our experience, 
is another matter. Apparently the ideas in Washing- 
ton are very much in a state of flux. I do not think 
anything has crystallized and you can get almost as 
many different slants on the thing as you can find 
people to talk to who are in a position to have an 
opinion. 

MR. COOPER: It all depends on what kind of law. 
I think we always are conditioned to expect that 
every problem we have can be solved by law. Un- 
fortunately, that has been applied so rigidly to labor 
relations that we end up with a strait jacket in- 
stead of a frame of reference for labor and in- 
dustry to work out their common problems. We need 
a law that is elastic, that permits the parties as much 
freedom as possible to work out their problems. That 
is the only kind of labor law that will have a real 
constructive effect upon industrial relations. 


MR. ISERMAN: Well, if Senator Smith had pro- 
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posed that we not only suspend the Taft-Hartle 
Act and the Wagner Act but also suspend the Norri: 
LaGuardia Act and the Clayton Act, a lot of busine: 
people and a lot of unions might want to go alon 
with his proposal. But since he did not make thos 
suggestions, I cannot see that there is any possibilit 
of anyone taking his proposal seriously. I, therefor 
believe that we have got to have a law. 

MR. WALKER: All the testimony that has bee 
given in Washington these past several months r 
moves any doubt about whether we should have 
law. Experience before the enactment of the Wagne 
Act clearly demonstrated the need for it. It is ridi 
ulous for anybody to believe that we do not need 
law to govern this very important field. 


MR. ATKINSON: The suggestion from Senatc 
Smith is just as unrealistic as the same suggestio 
from John L. Lewis. 


REORGANIZING THE NLRB 


CHAIRMAN HALL: It is the considered opinio 
of this panel that a labor law is necessary in ordé 
to establish the framework within which labor an 
industry can resolve their problems. 

There has been a considerable amount of interei 
in the question of reorganization of the Nation: 
Labor Relations Board. In view of the necessity fe 
a more rapid handling of cases, should the numb« 
of board members be increased to provide sever: 
panels to simultaneously hear cases? 


MR. DENHAM: I probably was one of the fir 
persons to suggest drastic reorganization of the el 
tire administrative structure of the board. I have m 
changed my mind. Some changes are essential, bot 
in structure and personnel, in order to make dea 
sure that we are not being governed by a philosoph 
that now seems to be outmoded. 

The next thing that we have to contend witl 
though, is what kind of reorganization? What a1 
you going to do about the present personnel? Her 
we have these points of view: 


e Senator Taft’s suggestion that the board I 
increased from five to seven members so that mol 


of a political balance can be achieved within tt 
board. 


e Senator Taft’s suggestion that the entire a 
ministrative structure of the board in the fiel 
offices be subjected to an overhauling through ti 
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creation of an independent administrator who 
would take the place of the present general coun- 
sel. He would have an independent agency, and 
he could pick his own staff with or without anybody 
who is presently on the staff. 

e The proposition of abolishing the board and 
ereating a new board under some other name. 

e The proposition of abolishing the board and 
having all unfair labor practices taken before the 
| courts, so that we will not have any board to de- 
| termine anything. 

e Senator McCarran’s bill which makes the trial 
examiners presidential appointees in order to 
accomplish what he says is an elevating of the 
standards of the trial examiners. 


MR. ISERMAN: Witnesses before the House com- 
atte particularly made a very strong showing for 
|transferring the “deciding” functions of the board in 
unfair practice cases to the United States district 
courts. There is some opposition to that on the theory 
that a lawyer cannot deal with the labor act unless 
he is an expert. But the fact remains that the courts 
of appeal and the Supreme Court have shown them- 
| selves to be at least as expert as the board in deciding 
eases that have been appealed to those courts. Prob- 
ably the United States district courts could deal 
with these problems as well if not better than some 
| specialized board that tends to become so expert that 
it knows more about the cases than the parties them- 
selves know about them. There is a great deal of 
sentiment in favor of that. I think it will also speed 
things up somewhat. It will give President Eisenhower 
'a chance to appoint some district judges. 


MR. ATKINSON: A careful reading of the testi- 
‘mony put before both the House and Senate labor 
‘committees would indicate pretty clearly that the 
| consensus of industry is that the problem is not one 
| of reorganizing the board. The problem is having 
board members who are interested in administering 
this law in the public interest rather than in trying 
to administer it so as to revert to Wagner Act admin- 
istration. In other words, a conscientious board ad- 
‘ministering the law in the public interest would 
resolve 90% of the problems that are now being at- 
| tacked through proposals to reorganize or abolish the 
board. 


MR. COOPER: There isn’t a union or an employer 
that does not approach the board for speed or for de- 
lay, depending upon its self-interest. I have not found 
any employer nor any union that will rush a case 
_ through the board when it is not in its interest to do 
so, This whole program which seeks to expedite board 
proceedings must not therefore be viewed in terms of 
the self-interest of either party. From the viewpoint 
of the public interest, it is important that every dis- 
pute be processed as rapidly as possible. 

A fiction that seems to have gained much credence 
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is that the NLRB and its personnel are weighted 
over on the side of labor. If any of you have attended 
the hearings in Washington and listened to labor 
spokesmen describe case after case in which the 
NLRB has gone overboard against the union position 
or in which local regional boards or local regional 
attorneys have weighted their actions against the 
union’s side of the case, you would come to appreciate 
that there is no such thing here as a friendly board 
administering an act in favor of the union’s side. 

If the object in increasing the board is to get more 
Republicans than Democrats, they don’t need more 
Republicans than Democrats to get the kind of de- 
cisions that have been coming down, which, in our 
view, so harshly interpret the Taft-Hartley law as to 
make it a travesty so far as labor unions are concerned. 

The sole result you are going to get from substitut- 
ing an administrator for a general counsel is that you 
are going to have the Supreme Court of the United 
States confronted with two different views from the 
executive branch of government. You are going to 
have the NLRB itself come up possibly with one view, 
and you are going to have the administrator come up 
with another view, which will only contribute to 
chaos. 

This notion of transferring part of the NLRB’s 
functions to the courts is archaic. The courts them- 
selves are so loaded up that they cannot take care of 
their own business. If you set up a labor court, you 
are going to get the same kind of experts that you 
already have in the labor board. This kind of sleight- 
of-hand approach to a real problem cannot have a 
constructive result. It ever anyone wanted to delay 
the functions of the board, I think many of the pro- 
posals made to expedite it will accomplish that result. 


Is Board Prolabor? 


MR. WALKER: Well, it is implied that NLRB is 
prolabor or has at least conducted itself so as to 
operate in the atmosphere of the Wagner Act instead 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. I have not found any labor 
people out beating the drums because of the NLRB’s 
great liberality. 

The term of one of the NLRB’s members expires 
each year. At the end of this year, six years will have 
passed since the Wagner Act was amended by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Congress, therefore, has confirmed 
or reconfirmed the present board members as their 
names came up for nomination. 


MR. ISERMAN: In the first place, let’s remember 
this. Senator Taft proposed enlarging the National 
Labor Relations Board back in 1949 when Mr. Tru- 
man would have done the appointing. I do not think 
he is moved now by anything like a desire to “pack” 
the board in enlarging it. 

This business of having the district courts decide 
labor cases is merely carrying out the idea of separa- 
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tion of powers. The district attorney or the attorney 
general presents a case to the court and the court 
decides it, It is very unusual for both the prosecuting 
and deciding functions to be lodged in the same 
agency. Where you have a body that is supposed to 
be deciding cases, it is very unusual for them also to 
be prosecuting the cases, 

There is no inconsistency in separating the ad- 
ministration of the board from the deciding functions 
of the board or in giving prosecuting powers to the 
attorney general or district attorneys or to the parties 
themselves. Personally, I would rather see the parties 
themselves prosecute unfair practice cases instead of 
letting the general counsel or the administrator do it. 

MR, DENHAM;; It would be a gross mistake to 
attempt to take the administration of this law out 
of an administrative body. You are in a field of in- 
tangibles when you are in the field of national labor 
relations, Our experience has been that with the eleven 
circuit courts of appeal we are in a constant state of 
conflict even among those eleven. When they don’t 
agree, we get two or three or four different decisions. 
Consequently, [ am utterly unable to subscribe to 
utilizing the courts as the place where questions of 
unfair labor practices are first to be determined. 

You will hear it said, “Well, we have the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the various and sundry other commis- 
sions that do it.” But they are all dealing with 
measurable objects. Even the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board—and everyone knows I have criticized 
it enough—has had difficulties of all kinds and sorts 
in justifying and keeping its ducks in a row on the 
decisions. If you had 180-odd district court judges 
handing down decisions, I do not think that anyone 
in labor relations would have very much of an idea 
as to how he is going to be able to handle himself in 
one jurisdiction as against the way he handles himself 
in another. 

CHAIRMAN HALL: Mr. Denham, I know that 
you have some strong views with respect to the per- 
sonnel of the present board and perhaps you would 
like to express these views on the basis of practice. 

MR, DENHAM: We should have some new blood, 
some fresh points of view on the NLRB. This applies 
not only to the board itself but to all administrative 
levels, 

The present board’s personnel are, all of them, old 
Wagner Act personnel, either directly or indirectly. 
Also 85% of the personnel in the twenty one regional 
offices, the top policy-making personnel, are people 
who have come up administering the Wagner Act 
and are indoctrinated in it, and who then try to ad- 
minister the Taft-Hartley Act. Such changes are too 
much to expect. 


CHAIRMAN HALL: How about separating the 
board so that it functions solely as a judicial body, 


with the administrator or the general counsel handliny 
all of the elements of prosecution of violations? 


MR. DENHAM: I think that would cut the ra 
of the processing of cases at least in half. If you hac 
the board doing nothing but doing the things tha 
our circuit courts of appeal do, they could get throug! 
in a hurry, particularly if they are men who have som 
experience in the law and some experience in industry 
and some experience with the problems of labor it 
self. They would then know what the problems are 
and they could decide those cases, of which there ar 
only about 400 a year, rather quickly. 

On the other hand, with representation cases com 
ing before an administrator—one man who makes uy 
his mind and signs the papers—as much can be don 
in a day as can be done in a week by a board of thre« 
men with divergent opinions. 


SHOULD NLRB DECISION BE REVIEWED? 


CHAIRMAN HALL: Should the board’s decisiox 
be subject to review of the courts? 


MR. ISERMAN: Absolutely, and they should bi 
more readily reviewable than they are now. Anothei 
change the Congress ought to make is to allow appeal: 
directly from certifications. As the law stands now 
a union that loses out in a representation case, becaus 
of the way the board sets up the bargaining unit 
has no appeal at all. The employer can appeal only bj 
refusing to bargain, running the risk of being hele 
guilty of an unfair labor practice, and then going 
the court of appeals. It is expensive and dangerou! 
to do that. There ought to be a direct appeal frow 
certifications to the courts with provisions such a: 
were in the Hartley bill in 1947 which would preven! 
using that procedure for the purposes of stalling. __ 


MR. COOPER: I have difficulty in reconciling 
an avowal for simplicity and speeding up the labo! 
relations processes with the variety of proposals whicl 
must of necessity have the effect of prolonging thi 
agony. Either you are for a kind of functional opera, 
tion which, wherever the chips may fall, will hav 
the effect of getting a relatively quick determinatior 
in all types of cases, or you have got to stop talker 
about speed and getting a quick decision. 

If anybody suffers from delay, it is not the em 
ployers. If anybody suffers from a cumbersome pro: 
cedure, it is more often the unions and the individua. 
employees involved than it is the employers. Certainly, 
employees have a primary interest in getting their 
rights quickly determined. It is obvious that if 
employer refuses to bargain in good faith and 4 
the right to go through this involved procedure thal 
now prevails, by the time it is decided that he shot 
have bargained in good faith there is either no un 
or the individuals have lost interest in the entire ¢ 
troversy. 


MR. ISERMAN: I do not think anybody 
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irgue in favor of decisions that are quick rather than 
‘lecisions that are correct. If an appeal has to be taken 
'o the court of appeals or the Supreme Court, for 
\hat matter, to correct a wrong decision, I would cer- 
lainly take the time to do it. 


SECONDARY BOYCOTT 


CHAIRMAN HALL: I would like to move, if I 
may, to the question of secondary boycotts. 
| MR. ATKINSON: That is a subject in which my 
ndustry has a deep concern. If I understand the in- 
ent of the law, it is to protect an innocent third 
party from injury in a dispute in which he has no 
art. A retail store is peculiarly vulnerable to that 
type of dispute. My own company, for example, has 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 15,000 suppliers, 
and I suppose some of them are in difficulties with 
some unions at any given time. If we were required to 
take sides in every labor dispute that arises in the 
business of any of our suppliers or their subcontrac- 
tors, we would probably be doing nothing else. 
Apparently there has been some pressure put on 
the Congress to weaken the secondary boycott ban 
ina Taft-Hartley Act, particularly to make the man- 

atory injunction in secondary boycott cases optional 
with the board instead of mandatory. It seems to me 
that, if anything, that provision should be tightened 
and not weakened. 

_ As it stands today, the law provides that picketing 
may be applied against a secondary employer or 
against another party so long as the picketing is 
addressed to the customers and not to the employees. 
‘My experience is that the general public does not 
distinguish between the legends on one picket sign 
and another. Put a ring of pickets around an estab- 
lishment, and the popular public impression is that 
‘the place has a labor dispute there or that it is on 
strike. To the extent that the general public is un- 
willing, on principle, or by reasons of the inconvenience 
and annoyance involved, to go through a picket line, 
then the injury occurs even though the pickets are 
carrying signs which say, “Don’t buy such and such 
a product,” rather than signs which say, “The em- 
ployees of this establishment are urged not to go to 
work.” 

The present secondary boycott ban has been con- 
|strued in such a way as to permit pickets to follow 
a truck on the theory that the cab of the truck is 
the site of a dispute, and then to picket the truck at 
its points of delivery and still not have violated the 
present ban on the secondary boycott. That tortured 
reasoning characterizes the efforts of a board, orient- 
ed to the Wagner Act, to defeat the intent of a ban 
that was written into the Taft-Hartley Act. 

I do not have specific legislative suggestions as to 
how the secondary boycott section should be strength- 
ened. I am certain it should not be weakened, and I 
am morally certain that employers who really have 
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no part in a dispute between two other parties should 
not be irreparably injured and be denied any protec- 
tion under the law. 

MR. WALKER: We have mixed feelings about this 
secondary boycott. I have no hesitancy in saying that 
in a situation where the Machinists’ union might have 
a dispute with a manufacturer of shears, it would 
be ridiculous for us to put pickets in front of a union 
barber shop which is using that manufacturer’s shears. 

Now I want to point up the other side to show that 
there is need for a look at that part of the law. I am 
speaking about a condition that arises regularly in 
the type of union of which I happen to be a member 
where we have more than 13,000 agreements with 
many, many shops where our members are engaged 
in an economic strike. Let us say it is a job shop, a 
tool and die shop. They are on a legal strike. It simply 
does not make sense to us for that work to be taken 
out of that shop and sent to another shop which 
we have under agreement, and make strikebreakers 
of our own members. 

I can tell you that we will fight, we have fought 
and we will continue to fight, lawyers and courts to 
the contrary, that kind of condition when we are con- 
fronted with it. We think we have a sound position 
on it. We think it ought to be cleared up. 

CHAIRMAN HALL: The reason why the manda- 
tory provisions applying to secondary boycotts ap- 
peared in the Taft-Hartley Act is that rapid action 
is needed since a secondary boycott can ruin a busi- 
ness in a very short time. The reasoning behind it 
seems to me also to flow to another situation which 
is analogous, namely picketing in disputes involving 
organizational jurisdiction, especially after the juris- 
diction has been determined. If this line of reasoning 
was sound in the beginning, why has it changed? 


MR. ISERMAN: The Taft-Hartley Act required 
the general counsel of the NLRB, if he found a secon- 
dary boycott was in progress, to apply to the courts 
for an injunction or a temporary restraining order. 
The law gives him discretion to apply for injunctions 
in the case of jurisdictional strikes. There is a great 
deal of pressure from the unions on Congress to re- 
peal Section 10 (1) of the act which makes it manda- 
tory for the general counsel to apply for the restrain- 
ing order. 

Let me say, parenthetically, that we talk about 
these “mandatory” injunctions. All that is mandatory 
is that the general counsel apply for an injunction 
if he finds that a secondary boycott is in progress. 
It is not mandatory on the courts to issue the in- 
junction or restraining order if the courts disagree. 
The unions are trying very hard to get Section 10 (1) 
repealed and to leave it’up to the general counsel as 
to whether he will apply for these injunctions or not. 

The reason why unions want the secondary boycott 


(Continued on page 261) 


Union Security in UE, 
IUE-CIO and IBEW-AFL Contracts: 


Comparison of UE, IVE and IBEW contracts 
indicates sharp differences in the three unions’ 
approaches to maintaining a flow of funds. 


COMPARISON of the union security and check- 

off provisions of 144 contracts covering 349,261 
workers reveals a sharp contrast in the contracts of 
the United Electrical Workers (UE), the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers (IUE-CIO), and 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(IBEW-AFL).? To maintain its membership and 
flow of funds the UE relies heavily on the checkoff. 
The IBEW-AFL emphasizes the use of tight union 
security clauses. And the IUE-CIO makes wide use of 
a combination of union security plus checkoff (see 
Table 1). 


UNION SECURITY COMPARISON 


The IBEW-AFL leads in securing clauses whereby 
union membership is a condition of employment. Of 
thirty-six IBEW-AFL contracts covering 26,707 work- 
ers, thirty contracts covering 21,680 workers have 
union security clauses. Two thirds of the IBEW- 
AFL’s union security clauses call for the union shop. 

The UE is at the other end of the scale as far as 
union security clauses are concerned. Of sixty-one 
UE contracts covering 129,081 workers, forty-four 
contracts covering 56,860 workers provide such 
clauses, while seventeen contracts covering 72,221 
workers do not. Nineteen UE contracts call for the 
union shop and eleven UE contracts call for the 
modified union shop (see Table 2). 

Of forty-seven IUE-CIO contracts covering 193,473 
workers, thirty-eight contracts covering 117,422 pro- 
vide union security clauses. Of these, eighteen con- 


* This article is part of a larger study comparing basic provisions 
of the manufacturing contracts of the three electrical workers’ 
unions, the UE, IUE-CIO and the IBEW-AFL. Subsequent parts 
of the analysis ‘will appear in forthcoming issues of the Manage- 
ment Record. 

*The IBEW-AFL contracts used in this analysis cover only 
firms engaged in manufacturing. IBEW-AFL contracts covering 
the public utility industry and the building and construction in- 

dustry were eliminated from the analysis as they do not furnish 
any real basis for comparison with UE and IUE-CIO contracts. 
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tracts call for the union shop and seven contracts call 
for the modified union shop. 


CHECKOFF COMPARISON 


To maintain a flow of funds, both the UE and the 
IUE-CIO concentrate heavily on the checkoff, while 
the IBEW-AFL does not. Of sixty-one UE contracts 
covering 129,081 workers, fifty-seven contracts cover- 
ing 127,810 workers call for checkoff. Two thirds’ 
(forty) of these require year-to-year automatic re- 
newal checkoff. This type of checkoff makes it difficult 
for the worker to revoke his authorization as he must 
do it during a limited period each year; otherwise, it 
automatically goes into effect for another year. For 
that reason it is sometimes called “checkoff in per- 
petuity.” 

Of forty-seven IUE-CIO contracts covering 193,473 
workers, forty-six covering 193,383 workers provide 
for checkoff. Of these, thirty-eight contracts call | 
the year-to-year automatic renewal checkoff. 

Of thirty-six IBEW-AFL contracts covering 26, 707. 
workers, twenty-four contracts covering 17,567 work- | 
ers provide for checkoff (see Table 3). 


UNION SECURITY IN UE CONTRACTS 


In all but one of sixty-one UE contracts surveyed 
by Tue Conrerence Boarp, the UE is assured of 
continued dues receipts through either a union se- 
curity clause, a checkoff provision or both. Seven out 
of ten of the UE contracts contain some form of union 
security and nine out of ten UE contracts sure 
provide for checkoff of dues. 

Close to a third (nineteen) of the UE contracts pro- 
vide for a union shop. Eleven contracts provide for 
maintenance of membership, eleven for a modified 
union shop (see Table 2). 

Two thirds of the UE contracts provide for year-to- 
year automatic renewal checkoff. The once-a-year 
escape periods under these year-to-year automatic 
renewal checkoff authorizations range from five days, 
to one month, but twenty-nine of the forty escape 
periods run for ten days or less. Seven run for fifteen 
days, and two for thirty days. Six UE contracts 
(10%) call for checkoff authorization that can be 
revoked any time (voluntary revocable) . Two of ie fh 
are in Indiana where the state labor law requires 
use of revocable checkoff authorizations (see Table 8). 
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Three of UE’s four largest contracts do not contain off his union dues he usually finds it difficult to revoke 
lmion security clauses: General Electric with a UE his authorization. This is especially true of employees 
bargaining unit of over 39,000 workers; Westinghouse covered by fifteen UE contracts which have once-a- 
with nearly 20,000 workers represented by UE; and year escape periods of seven days or less. Some of these 
Sylvania with 4,000 workers in their largest UE unit. UE contracts also require the worker to send his 
| Incontrast, the IUE-CIO has union security clauses revocation notice during that short escape period by 
in four out of its five largest contracts, GE being the registered mail, return receipt requested, a procedure 
only exception. that many workers may find difficult. Some UE con- 
| The one large UE contract with union security is tracts with this provision specify calendar days and 
International Harvester; nearly 23,000 workers are do not make allowance for the fact that the post 
covered by a modified union shop. office registered mail window may be closed over 
Sundays and holidays. The following clause calls for 
Short Escape Periods registered mail: 

Under the year-to-year automatic renewal checkoff, “Revocation shall be effective only if I give you and 
once a worker has authorized his employer to check United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America 


Table. 1: Extent of Union Security and Checkoff in 144 UE, IUE and IBEW Contracts 


Total UE - ind. IUE- CIO IBEW - AFL 
| Number of Number of Number of Number of Number of Number of Number of Number of 
i Companies Workers Companies Workers Companies Workers Companies Workers 
RMMRHEMIME TE Soro. ical as once « os 144 $49,261 61 129,081 47 193,473 86 26,707 
{Union security alone .............. 15 10,082 3 871 1 90 11 9,121 
‘Union security plus checkoff ....... 98 185,880 42 55,989 87 117,332 19 12,559 
iCheckoff alone ............00.0055. 29 152,880 15 71,821 9 76,051 5 5,008 
No union security or checkoff ...... 2 419 1 400 0 0 1 19 


a ——eee_—__—_—_—_— 


Table 2: Type of Union Security in 144 UE, IUE and IBEW Contracts 


Total UE - ind. IUE- CIO IBEW - AFL 
| Number of Number of Number of Number of Number of Number of Number of Number of 
Companies Workers Companies Workers Companies Workers Companies Workers 
‘Total + Eola otha eae 144 349,261 61 129,081 47 193,473 86 26,707 
Union security provided: ............ 112 195,962 44 56,860 88 117,422 30 21,680 
| Closed shop ......... 3. Coo Cee 1 500 0 0 0 0 1 500 
WEMMENION SHOP). G/eiekiee csess caicc et eee 55 70,019 19 11,320 18 39,875 18 18,826 
| Union shop plus preferential hiring. . 2 1,350 0 0 1 400 1 950 
| M ified union shop ............... 23 99,857 11 38,295 7 61,000 5 562 
Escape provided ................ 10 78,873 3 23,373 5 55,406 2 94 
No escape provided ............. 13 20,984 8 14,922 “ 5,594 3 468 
Steel-type union shop ............. 3 2,970 3 2,970 0 0 0 0 
Maintenance of membership ........ 24 10,966 ll 4,275 8 5,849 5 842 
| Escape provided ................ 17 7,413 9 8,377 5 3,759 $ QT7 
| No escape provided ............. 7 3,553 g 898 3 2,090 2 565 
iapawency SHOP’. o..s cect seo cee eee g 6,500 0 0 2 6,500 0 0 
lim@therstypes: 2c Nez hae oc e we es 2 8,800 0 0 2 8,800 0 0 
‘No union security clause ............. $2 153,299 17 72,221 9 76,051 6° 5,027 


® One contract ‘sets up a modified union shop but grants employees the right to resign from union membership at any time upon sixty days’ notice; one 
contract provided that all employees must apply for membership within thirty days after date of agreement or hire and all employees who “are 
|, accepted as members” shall “continue to pay their regular union dues” during term of agreement. 

¢ contract provides that foremen shall introduce new workers to stewards. 


Table 3: Type of Checkoff Clause in 144 UE, IUE and IBEW Contracts 


| Total UE - ind. IUE - CIO IBEW - AFL 

| Number of Number of Number of Number of Number of Number of Number of Number of 

| Companies Workers Companies Workers Companies Workers Companies Workers 
Total _ RR io eee 144 $49,261 61 129,081 47 198,478 36 26,707 

|Checkoff provided ................... 127 338,760 57 127,810 46 193,383 24 17,567 

| Volun: wry irrevocable ........ Shoe es 9 6,263 6 5,635 1 440 2 188 

| Irrevocable for one year, : 

| revocable thereafter ............... 6 1,606 1 60 0 0 5 1,546 
Voluntary revocable anytime ......... 16 118,042 6 47,387 3 63,341 7 7,814 

|Year-to-year automatic renewal ...... 85 196,286 40 73,648 38 115,666 7 6,972 

| type of checkoff not specified ......... ll 16,563 4 1,080 4 18,936 $ 1,547 

[No ¢ eckoff PYOVided Sivas jalbyeas efth biel. 17 10,501 4 1,271 1 90 12 9,140 
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Union Security: Comparison of UE, IUE-CIO, IBEW-AFL 
Contracts in 144 Manufacturing Companies : 


ive BY NUMBER OF CONTRACTS ; 


61 CONTRACTS = 100% a 


S| 
NO UNION ¥ 
SECURITY CLAUSE IVE - ClO ‘3 
28% 47 CONTRACTS = 100% 
(I? CONTRACTS) j ¢ 
STEEL TYPE ¢ IBEW - AFL 
Met aa N 36 CONTRACTS = 100% 
UNION SHOP OTHER pm PS CLOSED SHOT 
(3 CONTRACTS) NESSES % ESS §3B% SW ah 
MAINTEN 18% ACENCIT CONTRACTS 3 q : 
OF MEMBERSHI NTRACTS) \ 
18% “SHOP OF \ N 
(11 CONTRACTS) (2 CONTRACTS) N 
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SS SS S S RK 
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HIRING 
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(UE), Local — written notice by individual registered 
' mail, return receipt requested, and it is received and post- 
marked during the period specified above.” (Agreement 


between an electrical manufacturing company and UL.) 


Notice of Escape Period Posted 


_ An obstacle to a worker’s revocation of his checkoff 
wthorization is that he may be unaware of when the 
sseape period is in effect. To overcome this short- 
coming, one company secured in its UE contract a 
specific section saying that it can notify employees 
of their right to cancel their checkoff authorization. 
The provision reads as follows: 


“At the beginning of each cancellation period of fifteen 

_ days during which the authorizations for deduction of 

union dues may be cancelled by the employees, the em- 

ployer may post on the bulletin boards or otherwise call 

| attention of the employees to their right of cancellation 

' as provided in this agreement.” (Agreement between elec- 

trical manufacturing company and United Electrical, 
_ Radio, and Machine Workers of America.) 


nion To Defend Company Against Checkoff Suits 


By contracting to deduct union dues, a company 
y face the danger of being sued. To protect them- 
elves against such suits, fourteen companies who 
heck off dues for the UE incorporate in their con- 
cts a “savings clause” which indemnifies and “saves 
them harmless” from any claims arising out of the 
checkoff provision. Several specifically place the re- 
sponsibility of defending the company in such suits on 
the union. An example of such a clause reads as 
follows: 


“The union agrees to indemnify and save the company 
| harmless against any and all claims, demands, suits or 
proceedings arising out of, or by reason of, any action 
| taken or not taken by the company in reliance upon the 
| checkoff provisions of this paragraph 4, or on the correct- 
ness of any dues deduction authorization card furnished 
by the union to the company. The company shall call 
upon the union to defend any suits or proceedings arising 
' out of the foregoing indemnity, and the union shall 
promptly defend such suits or proceedings without cost to 
| the company, and in the event the union fails to defend 
| such suits or proceedings, the company shall undertake 
| such defense and all costs thereof shall be charged to the 
union. 
“Tt is expressly agreed that the foregoing indemnity by 
the union to the company shall in addition apply to all 
federal and state laws pertaining to the payment of, or 
withholding of wages.” (A midwestern electrical manufac- 
turing company and the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, ind.) 


___ UNION SECURITY IN IUE CONTRACTS 


All forty-seven IUE-CIO contracts analyzed by 
Tae Conrerence Boarp assure the union of a flow of 
funds through either a union security clause or check- 
off provision. All but one IUE-CIO contract provides 
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for checkoff and 80% (thirty-eight) provide for some 
form of union security (see Tables 2 and 8). 

Nearly half of the thirty-eight TUE contracts with 
union security clauses call for a union shop, Of the 
remaining twenty union security contracts, seven set 
up a modified union shop, eight require maintenance 
of membership, two provide agency shops, two have 
special versions of the standard union security types, 
and one calls for preferential hiring. 


IUE Score: Four of the Big Five 


IUE bargaining units in four of the five major 
electrical industry manufacturing companies are cov- 
ered by union security clauses. The fifth, General 
Electric, with approximately 63,000 workers repre- 
sented by IUE, has no form of union security. But the 
company will check off union members’ dues if they 
sign a form which is revocable upon thirty days’ no- 
tice. The same provision appears in the General Elec- 
trie contract with the UE-ind. 

Although neither Westinghouse nor Sylvania have 
union security in their UE contracts, they do have 

(Continued on page 269) 


Table 4: Number of Days Escape Under Year-to-Year 
and Voluntary Checkoff Clauses in 101 UE, IVE and 
IBEW Contracts 


IUE-CIO TBEW-AFL 
mask athihd'', gegetincepenenceiena es tap. 
Number of Number of Number of Number of 
Companies Companies Companies Companies 


Total UB-ind 


Total checkoff with. 


escape period 101 46 41 14 
Year-to-year automatic 
renewal 85 40 38 7 


Escape period prior 
to anniversary or 


expiration of contract 69 84 $1 4 
5 days 1 1 — _ 
7 days 17 18 A — 
10 days 21 11 9 
16 days or 2 weeks 138 5 q 1 
5-14 days 2 _ 2 — 
10-20 days 9 Q 7 a= 
30 days A 1 Q 1 
10-25 days 1 1 —_ slats 
10-30 days 1 — — 1 
Specified dates each year 9 A 5 1 
3 days 1 — — 1 
5 days 1 — 1 _— 
7 days Q 1 1 — 
10 days 8 I @ — 
15 days 1 1 — — 
1 month i) 1 1 —_ 
Other 4 Q* Q° — 
Escape period not 
specified 2 - _ 2 
Voluntary revocable 16 6 8 7 
On 30 days’ notice 6 Q 1 8 
On 90 days’ notice 1 — 1 — 
Escape notice not 
specified 7 2 4 
Other Q g” — — 


* Both contracts provide for revocation of checkoff “at loast seven days 
prior to anniversary or expiration of contract, whichever sooner,” 

> Both contracts call for revocation in accordance with Indiana law. 

© One contract provides ten-day escape preceding anniversary and. fives 
day escape following execution of contract; one contract provides fifteen: 
day escape after signing of cach succeeding agreement or anniversary, 
whichever is sooner. 


A Health Center for Hotel Employees 


HETHER comprehensive or modest, medical 

programs until recently have generally been 
identified with larger companies, But a look at the 
current activities of smaller companies shows that 
some of them are cooperating to set up joint medical 
plans and clinics to service their employees.t Unions, 
too, have become active in this field. Some, like the 
ILGWU-AFL and ACW-CIO, have medical clinics 
in various cities for their members. And, in other 
cases, management has joined with the union in set- 
ting up a central medical care unit. 

The first union-management sponsored health cen- 
ter and medical care program to be established in the 
hotel trade industry completed two years of existence 
last October. 

During that two-year period, 15,000 of the 35,000 
eligible hotel workers in New York City—electricians, 
restaurant, office, room service and other employees— 
streamed into the center for medical treatment. And 
many returned for additional visits to swell the total 
number of patient visits to doctors at the center to 
124,333. 

This establishment is a result of collective bargain- 
ing and is jointly administered by labor and manage- 
ment. It is called the New York Hotel Trades Council 
and Hotel Association Health Center, Inc. The Hotel 
Trades Council represents labor; all of its member 
unions are American Federation of Labor affiliates. 
The Hotel Association represents management. 

The entire cost of the center is paid by an insurance 
fund financed solely through employer contributions, 
the result of a 1945 collective bargaining agreement. 
According to terms of a 1949 agreement, $800,000 was 
taken from the insurance fund’s assets as the initial 
investment in a health center. This sum took care of 
purchasing, remodeling and furnishing with medical 
and office equipment a five-story building in midtown 
Manhattan. The building had previously been occu- 
pied by the Young Women’s Christian Association. 

When all preliminary arrangements were in order, 
sanction for operating the center was obtained from 
the New York State Board of Social Welfare, and 


*See “Cooperative Medical Programs,” Studies in Personnel 
Policy, No. 184, 1958. 

* The individual employer pays a 3% annual assessment on his 
peyroll to the fund which, in addition to the Health Center, pro- 
vides employees with life insurance, accidental death and dismem- 

lent insurance, weekly accident and sickness benefits, and 
hospital benefits both for union members and their families. 
Recently an agreement was reached to set up a retirement program 
financed by an assessment of 2% of the employer’s payroll. 
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legal permission was granted by a special act of th 
New York State Legislature authorizing a corporatio: 
in the name of the New York Hotel Trades Counci 
and Hotel Association Health Center. 


| 
ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS FOR WORKERS 


The 35,000 hotel workers who are members of thi 
ten local unions comprising the New York Hote 
Trades Council are entitled to services of the healtl 
center, The occupational listings covered by these te1 
unions include building operation maintenance men 
electrical workers, restaurant and room service em 
ployees, upholstery workers, firemen and oilers, offic: 
employees, telephone operators, maintenance painters 
hotel front service employees, bellmen, bartenders 
etc. The largest single occupational group is 6,77 
maids. The next largest single classification is thi 
4,057 waiters and waitresses. 

A hotel worker is eligible for out-patient service ai 
the center on the first day of his employment. Fo) 
in-hospital care, provided by the insurance fund, a1 
employee must have six months of good standing a 
a union member and must have worked four month: 
at full time in one of the 176 New York City hoteli 
or in one of the fifty-two concessions which contribut 
to the insurance fund. A concession is a corporatior 
or company which pays to a hotel a rental fee plus ¢ 
percentage of profits for the privilege of providin 
services to guests of the hotel. Such concessions in 
clude hat checking, valet service, dry cleaning, tailors 
rest rooms, beauty parlors and restaurants. i 

Patients of the center pay no fees unless they re 
quire pharmaceutical supplies. The maximum charg‘ 
for any medicine is $2. If the center’s ophthalmolog) 
clinic recommends glasses for a patient, the patien! 
is referred to an outside optical concern where glasse* 
can be purchased at a discount. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE CENTER 


The health center operates under the vigilant eyes 
of a joint labor-management board of directors, 4 
medical advisory council and a medical board; and i! 
is under the everyday supervision of a medical directo! 
and an administrative director. . 

Twenty persons comprise the board of directors: — 
ten representing the union group, and ten belonging — 
to the management team. The board’s chairman is a0 — 
employer; the president of the health center is a uniod — 
representative. The latter is also the president of the b 
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Yotel Trades Council and chairman of the board of 
‘rustees of the insurance fund. 


Medical Advisory Council 


| Fifteen New York physicians engaged in private 
yractice in New York City comprise the medical 
idvisory council. The purpose of the council is to set 
ind maintain high professional standards for the 
iealth center. It is governed by by-laws and has a 
all executive committee. Several subcommittees 
eal with professional standards (all applicants for 
edical staff appointments must meet with these 
standards) , medical records, costs and statistics, pub- 
ic relations, health education and grievances. The 
] advisory council meets about five times a year 
d the council’s executive committee meets monthly. 
In the early days of the center’s existence, this council 
Fiiicisater actively in determining the size and type 
of medical and administrative staffs, setting salary 
seales, etc. 


Medical Board 


This board is made up of physicians who are direc- 
‘tors and chiefs of the various divisions of the health 
‘center such as the director of medicine, director of 
surgery, and chiefs of specialty services. 

The chief function of the medical board is to super- 
vise the conduct of the professional staff which runs 
ithe seventeen different specialty clinics and other 
‘medical services at the center. This professional staff 
lincludes 175 physicians who are specialists in various 
‘medical fields, and thirty general practitioners. 
| Two of the 175 physicians service the center full 
‘time. The others participate in clinics on an hourly 
basis. The health center’s professional staff also in- 
cludes thirteen nurses, three X-ray technicians, four 
laboratory technicians, two physiotherapists, two 
pharmacists, one optometrist, two registered medical 
\record librarians and a registered medical social 
| worker. 


Administrative Officers 


The two persons who actively supervise and direct 
‘the health center’s activities on a full-time basis are 
the medical director and administrative director. The 
| administrative director supervises a lay staff of thirty- 
| five people, including clerical, purchasing, accounting, 
) statistical, supplies and maintenance personnel. He is 

also the director of the New York Hotel Trades 
Council and Hotel Association Insurance Fund. 

The medical director coordinates the work of the 
various members of the professional staff. He directs 
activities of the center, arranges for specialty clinics, 
ete. 


WHAT SERVICES ARE PERFORMED? 


A full and well-rounded program of preventive 
medicine is the purpose of medical services at the 
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Health Center Operations from October 25, 1950, 
Through October 31, 1952 


Classification Total Number 


New patients who visited clinic ............00...00-. 
Emergency treatment ..............cc:ssccssseerssseecrseeeeees 
Total patient visits (includes revisits) ................ 124,333 
Diagnostic procedures performed at health center 87,028 
Auxiliary therapeutic services .............c:ccccceee 40,803 


center. To carry out the preventive medicine objec- 
tive, emphasis is placed on activities such as health 
education, and keeping records of employee ailments, 
as well as on strictly medical services. 


The Medical Services 


A hotel worker can come to the health center for 
almost any ailment—an ear ache, a sprained ankle, 
poor vision, or skin trouble. Every person who comes 
for medical care is given a general physical examina- 
tion including a chest X ray, urinalysis, hemoglobin 
and Wassermann tests. Workers are encouraged to 
have physical examinations upon returning to work 
after illness or an injury. If a patient comes for emer- 
gency treatment and does not have an appointment 
for a complete physical examination at the same time, 
a later appointment is made for him. Particular stress 
is placed on physical examinations at the center be- 
cause of their emphasis on preventive medicine. 

To provide skilled professional care for the many 
patients, specialty clinics have been set up on the 
various floors. Among the specialists in these clinics 
are six chiefs of hospital staffs from New York City. 

The six busiest clinics are: allergy, dermatology, 
eye, urology, orthopedic and ear, nose and throat. 
Others include cardiology, chest disease, gastro-en- 
terology, neurology, psychiatry, obstetrics and gyne- 
cology, peripheral vascular proctology, social hygiene, 
surgery consultation and minor surgery. 


Medical Social Worker 


In addition to medical care, the center provides a 
service to aid workers with other personal difficulties. 
A medical social service worker helps patients to ar- 
range for convalescence, to use family agencies and 
to contact the Department of Welfare for financial 
assistance. The social worker arranges hospitaliza- 
tion for patients and acts in a general counseling 
capacity. 


Records 


After each visit from a patient, medical records are 
reviewed by registered medical record librarians for 
medical and clerical accuracy. Diagnoses are coded 
and statistics gathered according to the International 
Statistical Classification of Diseases and Injuries. 
These statistics give information on how much the 
health center is used and the incidence of disease. 
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They also provide a basis for medical research and 
comparison statistics between the hotel and other 
industries. 

Information from medical records is available to 
the family physician, to other clinics and to hospitals 
for use in a patient’s present or future medical care. 
Data are also supplied to legal and insurance sources 
for use in the settlement of claims. However, the 
permission of the patient is necessary before any of 
the records are supplied to these sources. 


Blood Bank 


A blood bank has been established to provide pa- 
tients with a means of obtaining blood easily and 
without cost if the need arises following operations. 
The blood bank service has been extended to mem- 
bers’ wives or husbands and children. 


Therapy 


In addition to diagnosis, on-the-spot medical care 
and recommendations for other treatment, the health 
center provides therapy. Massages, injections, X rays 
and whirlpool baths were provided more than 35,000 
times during the center’s first two years of operation. 
What used to be a gymnasium on the fourth floor of 
the building is now given over to muscular therapy 
devices. 


Health Education 


The health center makes a constant effort to keep 
its potential patients, the hotel trade workers, in- 
formed about health matters. It distributes pamphlets 
on heart disease, diabetes, tuberculosis, prenatal care, 
nutrition, etc. Information on activities of the health 
center and its specialty clinics is printed in The 
Hotel and Club Voice, weekly newspaper of the Hotel 
and Club Employees Union, Local 6, which is mailed 
to the homes of the workers. Similar information is 
published in the monthly newsletter of the Hotel 
Association of New York City. 

Because many of the hotel workers are Spanish 
speaking, much of this information is printed in 


Spanish. 


TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SERVICE 


For those eligible for health center benefits, service 
is available twenty-four hours round the clock. When 
an emergency arises requiring possible hospitalization, 
the center sends a physician to the home to determine 
whether hospitalization is necessary. If so, free ambu- 
lance service is provided. The center offers a visiting 
nurse service, but other than this does not provide 
home medical care. 


SERVICES NOT OFFERED 


What fields of service are not covered by the 
health center? The center is divorced from any medi- 
cal or first aid program in effect at individual hotels. 


‘ 
4 
{", 
Nor does it treat occupational diseases and injuries 
covered by Workmen’s Compensation. The one excep- 
tion to this is that first aid (and only first aid) may 
be offered at the center within twenty-four hours 
after accidents. 

Care is also withheld from service-connected dis- 
ability cases of veterans who are entitled to treatment 
through government agencies. 

A third kind of service not provided is that which 
requires specialized treatment or confinement to in- 
stitutions. This includes alcoholism, drug addiction, 
treatment of tuberculosis, and mental or nervous 
disorders. 

Excluded, also, is deep X-ray therapy for malig- 
nancy, and surgery or electrolysis treatments for 
cosmetic purposes. 


A PATIENT VISITS THE HEALTH CENTER 


Once a hotel worker learns of the services available 
at the health center, how does he go about making 
use of the facilities? Is it necessary to make an 
appointment before going? If so, does he arrange the 
appointment independently or through the union? 

Unless the trouble is something requiring emergency 
treatment (emergency cases are always taken with- 
out appointments) , the procedure is for a prospective 
patient to telephone or stop in at the center to make 

an appointment for a physical examination. This is 
done independently—there i is no need to arrange it 
through the union. 

One service which is available without appointment 
is the chest X ray. This is because it is a quickly 
performed operation and because health personnel are 
eager to have all employees X-rayed. Although per- 
sons coming for eye examinations or for injections to 
combat hay fever are taken without preliminary 
physical examinations, they are advised to make 
future appointments for such examinations. 

When a patient visits the clinic for the first time, 
he reports to the registrar who takes identification 
data. He is then immediately referred to the K-ray 
department for a chest X ray, after which he goes to 
the laboratory where urine and blood specimens are 
taken for urinalysis, hemoglobin and Wassermann 
tests. His next stop is the general medical clinic and 
from there he may be referred to one of the specialty 
clinics. Upon leaving the center, the patient reports 
to the appointment desk to make future appointments. 

If a patient is referred to the surgery clinic via 
learns he has a condition which requires surgery, 
may, if it is considered advisable, be referred to the 
medical social worker who assists in making any of 
the necessary arrangements described previously. 


COSTS 


The total cost of operating the health center for 
the first year, before depreciation, was $540, 414.08. 
(Continued on page 268) 7 
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THE BIG THREE of the automobile industry— 
|General Motors, Ford and Chrysler—agreed to boost 
|their pension payments to eligible workers, although 
their agreements with the United Automobile Work- 
‘ers, CIO, had two more years to run. The monthly 
|pension is now $137.50 including Social Security in 
all three companies. 

Ford was the first to sign a revised agreement on 
pensions. The revised plan provides for a monthly 
benefit of $1.75 times years of service up to a maxi- 
'mum of thirty years, or $52.50. This, together with 
| the maximum of $85 possible under OASI, brings the 
total up to $137.50 a month. This method of com- 
| puting the pension marks a departure from the pre- 
vious Ford agreement. The latter provided for a 
| flat-sum pension of $125 a month, including the Social 
| Security benefit. 

| 


The Ford agreement regarding the amount of the 
_ pension benefit specifies: 


“Section 1. Normal Retirement Benefit. 

“Commencing with the monthly benefit payable June 
1, 1953, the amount of the monthly retirement benefit 
for an employee who shall have retired or shall retire upon 
or after reaching his normal retirement age and who shall 
have made or shall make application to the board therefor, 
shall be the greater of the benefit computed under Alterna- 
tive A below or the benefit computed under Alternative 
B below: 

“Alternative A: A monthly benefit payable out of the 
pension fund equal to $1.75 times the number of his years 
of credited service at retirement not in excess of thirty 
years, provided, however, that this alternative shall not 
be applicable to an employee having less than ten years 
of credited service upon normal retirement. 

“Alternative B: A monthly benefit of $125, including 
the primary old age insurance benefit payable to him 
under the Federal Social Security Act (as now in effect or 
as hereafter amended) if the employee has at least thirty 
years of credited service, or if the employee has less than 
thirty years of credited service, an amount including the 
primary old age insurance benefit payable to him under 
the Federal Social Security Act (as now in effect or as 
hereafter amended) equal to the same proportion of $125 
that the number of his years of credited service is of thirty. 

“The portion of the normal retirement benefit computed 
under this alternative that is not payable under the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act (as now in effect or as hereafter 
amended) shall be payable out of the pension fund. 

“If an employee eligible for a normal retirement benefit 
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Auto Pensions Now 
$137.50 a Month 


shall previously have been retired on an early retirement 
benefit and then returned to employment, his monthly 
normal retirement benefit payable from the pension fund 
shall be reduced by nine tenths of 1% of the sum of the 
early retirement benefit payments he shall have received.” 


Both the General Motors and the Chrysler pension 
plans provide for increasing the monthly company 
pension benefit from $1.50 to $1.75 per year of service 
to a maximum of thirty years. The agreement of 
General Motors on this point reads as follows: 


“The monthly amount of any pension payable to a 
pensioner retired on or after June 1, 1953, pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 1 (a) of this Article II shall be $1.75 
for each year of credited service, provided that not more 
than thirty years of service shall be credited for the pur- 
pose of this benefit, and provided further that the mini- 
mum monthly pension payable to any such pensioner, 
including the primary insurance benefit payable under the 
Federal Social Security Act as determined in Article IV, 
shall be $4 for each year of credited service to a maximum 
of twenty-five years.” 


The Chrysler contract is very similar to GM’s, as 
will be seen from the following text: 


“4. Commencing with the monthly benefit payable June 
1, 1953, the pension of an employee who shall have re- 
tired or shall retire at or after age sixty-five with ten 
years or more of credited service as defined in Section 8 
of this Article [X shall be the greater of 

“(a) $1.75 a month for each year of credited service, 
provided, however, that not more than thirty years of 
credited service shall be counted for this purpose, or 

“(b) $4 a month for each year of credited service up 
to a maximum of twenty-five years, less the deductions as 
defined in Section 5 of this Article TX.” 


a 


Under the agreements of all three companies the 
retired employee may elect to continue his hospital 
and surgical coverage at his own expense. If it is pos- 
sible to make arrangements with Blue Cross and/or 
Blue Shield or other comparable plan to continue him 
as part of the group covered, the trustee of the pen- 
sion fund will deduct his contribution from his pension 
benefit. If, however, the pensioner’s company benefit 
is not large enough te cover this contribution, the 
individual “may participate as a part of the group 
only if arrangements can be made with the Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plans for direct payment by the 
retired employee.” 


> 
e oO 
Checks with Fringes 

M & R Duereric Lasorarories, Inc., of Columbus, Ohio, dramatizes its benefit programs 
by giving a special “checkbook” to each employee at the end of the year. A separate “check” 
is made out for each benefit. Each check reads “Pay to the order of,” followed by the name of the 
benefit plan. The amount the company has spent on that plan during the year is filled in. The 
stub of each check shows the total company expenditures for that benefit since its inauguration 
and, wherever appropriate, the number of employees who have received payments from it during 
the year. 

\ 
Included in the 1951 checkbook are: 
Siz paid holidays 0 .sssacswcsn sere $16,689.83 Jury service 6.6 6608.. 5.00 noe eee $42.44 
Gift certificates and checks ....... yA 980.00 Retirement plan ............. Pee 36,722.51 
Baskets of fruit. 5 So dex SRA A 114.00 Life insurance plan’ ..3./0.)/.8seeeree 32,777.89 
Baskets of flowers. \i4 sick; basa canes 280.00 Health and accident plan ............. $4,021.21 
Turkeys and chickens .............05: $,845.95 Social Security benefits .............. 26,723.01 
Military severance pay ............5. 2,178.50 Unemployment insurance ............ 25,244.05 
First-aid room supplies .............. 90.50 Workmen’s compensation ............ 11,208.36 
Physical examinations ............... 2,020.24 a 
Recreational activilies.....<cl.. cn 105.00 Total 0 ck... Coe ne $193,498.59, or 
Suggestion ayatem ....5 6.6. see cens 805.00 per participant: <..... .oeten eee 403.12 

M & R Laboratories also paid out $79,082.94 in profit sharing for 1951. 

The company, which worked out the checkbook device as a way of keeping employees from 
taking fringe benefits for granted, says that it has made even more of an impression than was 
hoped for. M & R employees have been discussing the checkbook and the benefits it represents 
with people outside the company as well as among themseves. 

4 
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105 ASSOCIATES DREW 

WEEKLY INDEMNITY BEN: ¢ COLUMBUS, OHIO 1951 

EFITS UNDER THIS PLAN } 

IN 1PSI—THEY RECEIVED 1 ff PAY TO 7 

$13,667.05 IN BENEFITS. | B THE ORDER Health & Accident Plan $ 34,021.21 | 

3) ASSOCIATES DREW } 
$1564.00 IN HOSPITAL | (Covers the entire cost of YOUR Health, Accident, Hospital, 
2 
sel ce COLUMBUS, OHIO 1951 
FOR YOUR FAMILY'S | 
CHRISTMAS DINNER | 
WITH HOUDAY GREET. 1 § . 
ANQUINE BEST THe ORDER or_____—— Auwrheys & Chickens Chickens $_3845.95 | 

hicken to Associates em- 
BPAY To COtUMBY. PE me 
y THE ORDER Each Aus. S, OHIO 195) | 

i 1957 $7 
Tota! Expenditure 75 Per week 
less Profit Sharia’ $272,581.53 aaa etene a] 
$19 lance of Expenditure 79,082.94 (This Ate “ 
3,498.59 divided by ans $193,498.59 xtra” of $7.75) 
$403.12 lyeor) dhider Eo Participating Associate $403.12 
Y 52 weeks — $— $403.12 in 
equals $7.75 Per week. year 
M &R DieTETIC 
. LABORATORIES, Inc. 
250 MANAGEMENT RECORD 
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_ (XONSUMERS’ PRICES moved up slightly in May 


_ ly with increases reported in the housing, food, sun- 


Imes and clothing components, according to Tue 
Dow: mENcE Boagp’s consumer price index. The all- 
tems index advanced 0.4% during the month, bring- 
ing it to a level of 180.2 (January, 1939 = 100). This 
as a decrease of 0.2% from its year-ago level. 
| The housing component registered the greatest 
vance both over the month and over the year. Be- 
tween mid-April and mid-May, the index rose 2.0%. 
Much of the rise can be attributed to the 79% in- 
trease in New York City rents which resulted from 
basing the state rent control law. Since May, 1952, 
| : housing index has risen 5.3%, the largest year-to- 
year increase since February, 1952. As compared to 
January, 1939, however, the housing index has shown 
the smallest increase of any component. 
| Rising prices of pork, lamb and veal more than 
compensated for the declines in beef, fish, milk and 
eggs, so that the food index was pushed up 05%. 
Imereases and declines reported for fresh fruits and 


119% under their January, 1953, level; 4.77, below a 
year ago, and 6.2% under the all-time peak of August. 


\sponsible for the latest rise of 02%. The sundries 
component is currently 4.2% above its May, 1952. 
level. 


| q Review of Labor Statistics 


Consumers’ Price Index 
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consumer is now paying $1 for the same amount of 
goods and services which would have cost him 554 
cents in January, 1939.) This represents 2 decrease in 
P ing power of @A% since April and an increase 
of 02% since May of last year. 
EMPLOYMENT FOR MAY 

The Census Bureau's report on the labor force im 
May indicates that economic activity has reached 2 
plateau. 


the number of employed persons in May is estimated 
at approximately 61.7 million, an imerease of 430,000 


= 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Note: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


ee 


Index Numbe! P ta; 
Jan., 1989 = 100 Changes Fan. 1989 100 "Chanel 
Ciry 
Apr. 1953 | May 1952 ; 
May 1953 | Apr. 1953 | May 1952 os is May 1953 | Apr. 1958 | May 1952) sgh - _— "7 
May 1958 | May 1953 May 1958 | May 195: 
Birmingham Indianapolis 
[OG Locnnouenoakesnt 231.9 | 230597)" .2337 1 +0.7 Oe i hOOd awe eic cmc tsa 247.2) 245.77} 248.0 +0.6| —0.$ 
Housyrig* 0.1.2... 163.9 | 163.9 | 160.7 0 +2.0 | Housing’®........... 125.7 |. 125.7 | 193.1 0 +e 
Cigthing. Acer 151.8 | 152.67} 152.3 —0.5 0.3 | Clothing..........00.< 144.2 | 144.3] 144.5 —0.1} —0.2 
1 giES, Soon dawooncot 128.7 | 129.8] 1928.4 On Saget Oneal | Wels nu. cient Sh state G 155.0} 158.3] 154.6 —2.1 | =0R 
Housefurnishings. .... 170.2 | 170.97} 172.9 ~+0.4 —1.6 | Housefurnishings....| 155.8 | 157.5 | 158.2 —1.1] -—1.5 
Sundriescm ence 156.6 156.4 154.0 +0.1 --1.7 | Sundries: J. ..5....5 182.6 184.5 178.6 —1.0 +2.2 
Weighted total..... 178.2 | 177.97r| 177.4 +0.2| +0.5 Weighted total....| 184.0] 184.6] 182.8 —0.3| +0.7 
Boston Los Angeles 
Rood ae 215.7 | 214.0] 230.3 +0.8 6S HOOD. oisig8!B «6. cuaicauaye 218.3 | 224.4] 237.3 —2.7| —8.0 
Housing? -.eeeeee-- 129.6 | 129.2] 128.9 --0.8 | =-0.5 | Housing’........... 143.2] 143.2] 141.4 0 +1.3 
Clothing. ccre eres. 142.1] 142.07] 137.2 +0.1 +3.6 | Clothing............ 141.8 | 141.3] 142.7 +0.4] —0.6 
Fuel?..... Aasop pH maale 173.8 | 179.7 | 166.8 = 8.3) E42 | Buel4i. o.oo. hoes. 101.1} 101.1] 101.1 0 0 
Housefurnishings. .... 156.2 | 156.27] 159.5 0 —2.1 | Housefurnishings....} 160.7 | 160.37} 163.1 +0.2 | =i 
Sundries: yo.Aqse ach: 170.2 | 170.3] 166.0 —0.1 +2-5 | Sundries............ 175.0 }" 175508) 9 Vee 0 +1.9 
Weighted total..... 175.5 175.4 178.6 +0.1 —1.7 Weighted total....| 174.9 176.6r| 179.3 t= 1:0 —2.5 
Chicago New Orleans 
Rood ..c250 Motiiesst 240.3 | 234.7 | 250.9 +2.4 a2 BOOd Enc aprace cies 246.5 | 246.6 | 246.9 a —0.2 
Housing ss.cnensc* 140.9 140.9 133.47 0 +5.6 | Housing?........... 158.0 158.0 130.8 0 +20.8 
Clothing, /<\si aster 146.3 | 146.3 | 147.8 0 —1.0 | Clothing............ 156.9 | 156.2] 157.9 +0.4} —0.6 
Fuel*. 5 2.7 sea taocets 118.4} 120.5] 117.4 al alee sOh 9} Huelee ooo. . e.s:syac.cts 93.3 93.3 92.6 0 +0.8 
Housefurnishings..... 159.5 | 159.5 | 160.1 0 —0.4 | Housefurrishings....} 173.2] 173.5 | 166.5 —0.2} +4.0 
Sundries #io05. shee 178.1 178.1 174.8 0 +1.9 | Sundries............ 149.0} 148.87} 148.6 +0.1] +0.3 
Weighted total..... 183.4 181.6 | 184.47]} +1.0 —0.5 Weighted total 185.9 | 185.8] 181.6 +0.1| +214 
Denver New Yerk 
MOOG Pit 2381 | 232.2" | 523807 +2.5 == (Ono) | HOO saeaetine cienee 213.8 | 213.0 | 227.6 +0.4] —6.1 
Housings: erase ee oe 129.6 | 129.6} 128.2 0 -+-1.1 | Housing®.. 2. ....... 116.5 | 108.0} 106.1 +7.9| +9.8 
@lothing <i e-y-.ce ee 163223)" 9163.0) jel 6S25: +0.1 —0.4 ] Clothing... .:...-.:. 152.5 | 152.3] 153.8 +0.1} —0.8 
Muelle. oc emnaas 106.4 106.4 | 103.6 0 2.7 | Buell. cectsen dete 136.5 | 140.8] 180.4 —3.1.}. (+4 
Housefurnishings..... 158.0] 157.5 | 164.6 +0.3 | —4.0 | Housefurnishings....| 161.4] 161.8 | 164.0 —0.2| =—16 
Sundriesi ss seminar LST a7, 163.6" | L59Ee —3.6 0) 9) Oundriess an erie 181.0} 180.7] 174.4 +0.2| +88 
Weighted total..... 174.9 | 174.8 | 175.5 +0.1 —0.3 Weighted total....| 173.3 | 171.3] 174.3 +1.2) —0:6 
Detroit Philadelphia 
Bood).ptoka ccm ee 240.5 | 242.6 | 252.7 —0.9 —4.8 OO east tees 220.3 | 216.9 | 226.0 +1.6 —2.5 
Housing?2.-.. one: 141.4 141.47) 130.6 0 S810] Housing’. eee ee V7 aT 0 0 
Clothing: conssacmee 147.1] 147.0] 148.7 +0.1 —=T.L | Clothing ct sen 142.2] 142.5 | 143.7 -—0.2| —1.0 
Fuel#.: & + An sceiogitecs 163.4 | 163.4} 159.4 0 recon) Meltss ae Meee ae 155.2}. 162.8 | 150.1 —4.4}) 4+3.4 
Housefurnishings. .... 165.6 | 165.4 | 169.9 +0.1 |} —2.5 | Housefurnishings....| 176.0 | 176.0 | 180.4 0 —2.4 
Sundries ae eter peices 189.4] 189.5 | 179.1 = 0.0 75.8 |) Sundriesss7 ae melee 183.4 | 183.3] 166.1 +0.1 | +10.4 
Weighted total..... 187.6 | 188.27} 186.3 —0.3] +0.7 Weighted total....| 179.3 | 178.6] 176.8 +0.4] +1.4 
Source: Toe ConrerENCcE Boarp. 3 Rents surveyed March, June, September, December. a Less than 0.1%. 
1 Rents surveyed January, April, July, October. ‘Includes electricity and gas. r Revised. 
2 Rents surveyed February, May, August, November. 
Consumers’ Price Index for Ten United States Cities, and Purchasing Value of Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1939 = 100 
Weighted Clothi Fuel? 
xy Total Men’s Women’s Total |Electricity Gas mes the Dolla 
1952 Mayrre ce. ete oles: 178.9 | 236.6 | 121.6 | 149.4] 165.2] 136.1 130.6 90.0 | 104.8} 165.5 | 172.2 55.9 
June?s..33h BAT: ie 179.0 | 237.0 | 121.5 | 148.8] 164.7 | 135.4] 130.9 90.0 | 104.8] 165.0] 172.3 55.9 
JULY nga ce tide each 180.4 | 239.8 | 121.7] 148.5] 164.6] 135.0] 131.7 90.0 | 104.8] 164.3 | 173.6 55.4 
August rarer amysicigeicarer 180.8 | 240.6 | 122.0] 148.2] 164.3) 134.7] 132.9 92.2} 104.8 | 164.5] 174.0 55.3 
September.......... 179.9 | 237.7 | 122.1] 148.4] 163.7] 135.5] 133.7 92.2 | 104.8] 164.5 | 174.0 55.6 
Octobers:22 esterase 179.8 | 236.5 | 122.7 | 148.1} 163.8) 134.8] 135.3 92.2) 104.6} 163.6 | 174.4 55.6 
November.......... 180.6 | 238.3 | 123.3] 148.2] 163.8} 135.0] 135.9 92.0 | 104.6} 164.8] 174.5 55.4 
December........... 179.3 | 233.2 | 124.1] 148.2] 163.8] 135.0] 137.6 92.0 | 104.6} 164.7 | 175.0 55.8 
Annual average...... 179.1 | 236.1 | 122.0] 149.1] 164.9 | 135.6 | 133.4 90.9 | 104.5} 165.6 | 172.6 55.8 
1953 January............. 178.7 | 230.3 | 124.8] 148.2] 163.8] 135.1] 138.1 92.0} 105.3 | 162.7] 176.1 56.0 
February. «005.16 177.3 | 225.2} 125.67} 148.2] 164.0] 134.9 | 137.9 92.0] 105.3] 163.4] 176.6 56.4 
March. once oan 177.7 | 225.6 | 125.7r| 148.4] 163.8] 135.5] 138.0 92.0} 105.3] 163.3] 177.4 56.3 
BPE. cece attr 177.5 | 223.9 | 125.87) 148.3] 163.5] 135.4] 137.6 92.0 | 105.3 | 163.27) 178.9 56.3 
Mia yep. uth ene 178.3 | 225.1 | 129.1 | 148.4] 163.9 | 185.3 | 184.5 92.0 | 105.3 | 163.1 | 178.8 56.1 
Percentage Changes 
April 1953 to May 1953....| +0.5 | +0.5| +2.6| +01] +02] -0.1]| —2.3 | 0 | 0 | —0.1| —0.1; —0.4 
May 1952 to May 1953....| —0.3 —4.9} +6.3| —0.7 —0.8 —0.6| +3.0] +2.2] +0.5]| -1.5| +38.8 | +0.4 
1 Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities. 2 Includes electricity and gas r Revised. 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Quarterly 


\ Note: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 = 100 hanges Jan., 1939 = 100 Changes 
Feb. 1953 | May 1952 Feb. 1953 | May 1952 
May 1958 | Feb. 1958 | May 1952 to to May 1953 | Feb. 1953 | May 1925 to to 
May 1953 | May 1953 May 1953 | May 1968 
Akron Richmond 
i eee 232 .8 233.5 QAO 4 —0.3 Geb. MOOG as tect as wins 252.8 251.2 263.5 +0.6 —4.1 
LO a eee ara 144.9 140.97} 132.3 +2.8 +9.5 | Housing............ 130.2 130.1 128.8 +0.1 +1.1 
02, eee 153.7 152.3 151.6 +0.9 +1.4 | Clothing............ 154.2 152.7 154.5 +1.0 —0.2 
eGR! 24s 3. 158.9 162.7 156.0 —2.3 +1.9 | Fuel-Light!......... 136.0 139.0 134.2 —2.2 +1.3 
usefurnishings..... 149.0 | 147.3 |] 148.3 +1.2 | +0.5 | Housefurnishings....| 169.5 | 168.8 | 169.8 +0.4 —0.2 
PIMOS. 2 0-6 (eotstes 177.0 172.6 168.9 +2.5 +4.8 | Sundries............ 154.9 152.1 149.9 +1.8 +3.3 
Neighted total..... 182.6 180.97} 182.5 +0.9 +0.1 Weighted total..... 178.2 176.9 179.4 +0.7 —0.7 
Chattanooga Rochester 
5) eee 235.6 234.2 239.1 +0.6 EAE DN POOOt ets cette. d aise 236.5 234.7 248.6 +0.8 —4.9 
2) eee 144.6 144.7 143.7 (al O26 | Holusingaas-/ idee 130.0 130.07] 130.0 0 0 
nt ee ee 133-7, 134.0 135.8 =O22 aN) Clothe: joa (eicseus <6 ee 152.8 152.67| 152.7 +0.1 +0.1 
MOET > 50... ek 132.5 135.7 131.0 —2.4 +1.1 ] Fuel-Light?......... 183.6 187.9 VG —2.3 +3.7 
usefurnishings..... 129.2 | 122.1) 193.5 +0.1 —1.1] Housefurnishings....} 189.3 | 190.5 | 190.7 —0.6| —0.7 
idries........ net ails pLOScO 160.5 153.0 +1.6 +6.5 | Sundries, ..j..2. 02. 184.0 180.5 176.5 +1.9 +4.2 
Neighted total..... 175.353; 174.2 172.9 +0,6 +1.4 Weighted total....} 184.7 183.7 185.9 +0.5 —0.6 
Cincinnati St. Louis 
353 Sees 236.5 235.0 242.1 +0.6 —2. Hood eee sbrostioe as 231.2 932 5 241.6 —0.6 —4.3 
1 SE eee es 139.1 135 .4 17S. +2.7 +5. Housings oac2 ot 132.2 132.2 129.4 0 +2.2 
a rit 160.6 159.9 161.0 +0.4 —0. Clothingereeacosins 144.3 144.5 145.4 —0.1 —0.8 
Pleraghth 149.4 152.2 149.0 —1.8 +0. Fuel-Light!......... 154.6 155.5 152%2 —0.6 +1.6 
usefurnishings..... 160.8 | 160.3 | 159.8 +0,3 | +0. Housefurnishings....| 154.5 | 156.2 | 157.4 —1.1 —1.8 
BCG, haloes 171.8 168.8 168.5 +1.8 +2. SUNOTIES ase hrc puciers cae 176.1 168.4 167.8 +4.6 +4.9 
Weighted total..... 184.1] 182.2 | 183.7 +1.0}) -+0. Weighted total....} 181.6 | 179.8} 182.1 +1.0 | —0.3 
Dallas San Francisco-Oakland 
oo, AS ieee 238 .'7 236.8 241.0 +0.8 —1. Food. Rea Risse Bh cides 239.1 236.53} 253.1 +1.1 —5.5 
OT ee ea 175.0 174.6 173.2 +0.2 Sale Housing-.-......... 119.2 118.47} 117.0 +0.7 = tno 
\ LO aie ee 152.9 152.3 15327 +0.4 —0. Clothing en Bee 157.9 157.07} 158.9 +0.6 —0.6 
pEebight! gs5 93.1220 106.9 106.97} 93.0 0 +14. Fuel-Light’. Peep ekecr- 112.5 112.4 104.5 +0.1 +7.7 
usefurnishings..... 153.8 | 154.0 | 155.1 —0.1] —O0. Housefurnishings....| 169.3 | 168.3 | 168.1 O06. 1-0) 
BOTIES sas wes eee 177.4 173.27} 169.5 +2.4 +4. Sundries}... 14 St. & 184.8 180.2 171.4 +2.6 +7.8 
Weighted total..... 184.9 182.97} 182.1 +1. = Weighted total....| 184.7 182.2 184.3 +1.4 +0.2 
Duluth Wilmington 
Ne sods) scene eo 235.5 235.67) 242.2 a —2. Food. Bere teeter. athrereiere 208.7 208.8r| 214.9 a —2.9 
SATUS Hee ee i ee 132.7 131.7 131.7 +0.8 +0. Housing SAS ip ora 137.0 136.9 134.1 +0.1 +2.2 
Si6 eo 158.6 157.8 160.4 +0.5 —1. Clothing Kedttart capes 151.4 151.5 151.5 —0.1 —0.1 
BEEP AC. coc ne ee 155.8 156.5 152.8 —0.4 +2, Fuel-Light’. shee + ie as 131.9 135.9 I2ieo —2.9 +3.5 
yusefurnishings..... 182.4 181.7 182.2 +0.4 +0. Housefurnishings. ey | POL 7S 179.1 179.2 —0.7 —0.8 
Retiere vist eae. _ 170.6 167.2 164.3 +2.0 +3. SunaGries ain cele V5 163.0 162.9 +7.4 +7.5 
Weighted total..... 184.2 183.17} 184.2 +0.6 0 Weighted total....} 175.3 172.6 L73e7 +1.6 +0.9 
Source: THE CoNFERENCE Boarp MIncludes electricity and gas. rRevised. a less than. 1% 


Consumers’ Price Index for Thirty-nine Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1939 = 100 


Weighted 
Date verage of| Food Housing! 
Items 
Total 
ACCES Ze ee es ee 180.6 940.1 124.9 151 
PUIG cian t. eeeimesles 180.8 240.5 124.9 151 
RPE Sic atromys apts eys 182.1 943.2 125.2 150 
NTARUISE 6 5 ae fulsiare.sts ote 182.6 943.9 125.5 150 
September.......... 181.7 241.0 125.7 150 
eiobers.s.sa.saeek.- 181.5 239.9 126.2 150 
November........... 182.3 | 241.3} 126.8] 150 
lecember ....... 5.6 + «.¢ 00 180.9 236.1 127.6 150 
Annual average...... 180.7 | 239.4} 125.4] 151 
Ss sys taheeienergs es 233.2 128.2 150 
fee ie Pte oche 228.7 128.87} 150 
risa ceda Mahe e 229.2 128.97} 150 
5 REARS ec oO 227.5 128.9 150. 
eee te 228.7 131.5 150. 
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Bee to Mey £158. | cae | ea 
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ay 1952 to May 1953....| —0.2 — Ait 


1 Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities 


Percentage Changes 
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Clothing 

Men’s Women’s Total 
169.0 137.1 133.4 
168.3 136.2 133.9 
168.2 135.9 134.8 
167.9 135.7 135.8 
167.4 136.6 186.3 
167.4 136.1 137.97 
167.4 136.3 138.9 
167.4 136.3 140.57 
168.7 136.8 136.37 
167.4 136.3 141.17 
167.7 136.1 140.87 
167.5 136.6 140.97 
167.4 136.4 140.6r 
167.8 136.4 138.1 


—1.8 
+3.5 


+0.2 
—0.7 


0 
—0.5 


2 Includes electricity and gas 


Fuel? House- 
ings i 
Electricity Gas 

91.4 102.9 166.1 
91.4 102.9 165.6 
91.3 102.8 164.8 
93.2 102.8 165.1 
93.0 102.9 165.1 
92.7 102.7 164.4 
93.4 103.07] 165.7 
93.4 103.0r| 165.7 
92.0 102.87) 166.3 
93.4 103.9r| 163.7 
93.4 103.87} 164.6 
93.4 103.97] 164.7 
93.4 103.97] 164.6 
93.4 164.5 


0 | EO Ont 
Oumar! Ted a0 
r Revised 


Purchasin 
Sundries | Valueo 
the Dollar 
170.7 55.4 
171.1 55.3 
172.5 54.9 
173.0 54.8 
172.9 55.0 
173.2 55.1 
173.4 54.9 
173.8 55.3 
171.2 55.3 
174.9 55.47 
175.0 55.9 
175.9 55.7 
177.5 55.7, 
177.8 55.5 
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new record high for the month, topping by more than 
844 million the May, 1950 (pre-Korean war), total. 

Agricultural employment rose to 6.4 million, an 
increase of only 320,000 from April. This advance 
is much less than was expected for the season. Spring 
planting and cultivating work were held up by bad 
weather throughout much of the South and Southwest 
early in May. 

While the gain in employment during May was less 
than anticipated, Census figures show that unemploy- 
ment is still very low. The number of job seekers in 
May is estimated at 1.3 million, a decrease of 276,000 
from the April figure. Only 2.1% of all civilian work- 
ers were out of jobs in May, as against 2.6% a year 
earlier. 

The total civilian labor force, which includes both 
the employed and unemployed, was estimated at 63.0 
million in May, about the same level as in April, as 
well as a year ago. 


TURNOVER RATES FOR APRIL 


The latest labor turnover figures show that the 
nation’s factories laid off fewer workers in April than 
in the same month of any year since the end of World 
War II. Only nine workers out of every 1,000 em- 
ployed in manufacturing industries were laid off in 
April. This is about 30% below the rate of thirteen 
per 1,000 a year ago. 

Machinery, tobacco and furniture were the only 
industries with higher layoff rates this April than a 
year ago. Big decreases in layoffs appeared in textiles 
and apparel. 

Hiring rates in manufacturing industries were esti- 
mated at forty-two new workers for every 1,000 on 
the payrolls, compared with thirty-seven per 1,000 
a year ago. Over-the-year gains in hiring occurred in 
almost every industry, with only the lumber industry 
reporting a marked reduction. 

A substantial over-the-year gain was also noted 
in the rate at which factory workers quit their jobs. 
The April, 1953, quit rate is twenty-seven per 1,000 
employees, about 23% higher than the April, 1952, 
figure of twenty-two per 1,000. The increase in quit 
rates reflects greater employment opportunities, which 
give workers a better chance to change jobs volun- 
tarily. 

Changes in hiring, layoffs, and quits between March 
and April of this year were relatively small and re- 
sulted chiefly from seasonal factors. Hiring declined 
a little over the month, and layoffs and quits rose 
slightly. 

Total separations, which include quits, discharges, 
and layoffs, numbered forty-four per 1,000 employees 
in April. 

WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 


Between mid-May and mid-June Tue ConrerENcE 
Boarp confirmed fifty-three settlements. These ne- 
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gotiations involved more than 90,000 workers in 


¥ 


thirty-eight firms. Forty-two of the adjustments af- 


fected more than 82,000 wage earners; eleven increases 
affected approximately 8,100 salaried employees. 
The table starting on page 273 shows that the raises 


ranged from 8 cents to 19 cents an hour. A nickel an 


hour decrease was also reported in a settlement with 
the CIO Textile Workers Union in Maine. Percent- 


agewise Increases ranged from 2% to 5% and a few 
weekly and monthly raises were granted. The incre- 


ments which appeared most frequently, though not 


necessarily affecting the largest number of workers, 
fell in the 4-to-5-cent category, with the 6-to-7-cent 


group following closely behind. 7 


Some of the more significant settlements confirmed 
during the month were: 

e The American Viscose interstate settlement with 
the CIO Textile Workers. Under the terms of the new 


contract, approximately 11,000 hourly workers re- 


ceived 5 cents, and 1,700 received 3 cents. 
e The six contracts signed by Consolidated Vultee 
in Fort Worth, Texas. The hourly raises ranged from 


7.3 cents to 18 cents for more than 23,800 employees. — 


e The nickel-an-hour raise given by the Inter- 
national Paper Company in an interstate agreement 


with three unions. Over 4,000 employees were af- 


fected by this negotiation. 
VircintA BoscHen 
Pamir Korn 
Grace Mepvin © 
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President's Conference on Occupational Safety 
To Intensify Its Work 


President Eisenhower has pointed out that an an- 
nual toll of 15,000 deaths and 2 million injuries occur- 
ring in the course of employment is an economic and 
social waste the country cannot afford. Secretary of 
Labor Durkin proposes to intensify the work of the 
President’s Conference on Occupational Safety in an 
effort to reduce deaths and accidents by voluntary 
cooperation. 


Recruiting Through the Mails 


Six months ago a company in the Chicago area 
sent an attractive bulletin announcing job openings 


to a carefully selected list of 4,300 persons in the com- — 


munity. The results: five replies. One of the respond- 
ents was seventy-five years old. Another wanted @ 
$7,500-a-year job, which was not available. A third 
wanted temporary work only. 

Not one hire came from this campaign! The moral, 
concludes the company, is: In a tight labor market 
recruitment through the mails is apt to be unpro- 
ductive. 
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NINCE last spring when George Baldanzi left the 
CIO Textile Workers Union for the AFL United 
ile Workers of America, both parties have claimed 

yntinued victories in the ensuing organization scram- 
le. Last month, The Teztile Challenger (AFL) and 
eatile Labor (CIO) summarized their “victories.” 

The Textile Challenger listed NLRB elections since 
fay, 1952, in which both the AFL Textile Workers 
nd the CIO Textile Workers had been involved. It 
nowed: 

_e Forty-seven elections in which the CIO had the 

argaining unit but the AFL petitioned or, as it says, 

lent assistance at the request of former CIO mem- 
ers.” Of these, the AFL won thirty-one, the CIO 
on fourteen, no union won two. 

) e Six elections in which the CIO Textile Union ac- 

ording to the AFL “raided” UTWA locals. Of these, 

he AFL’s UTWA won four, CIO Textile won two. 

e Eighteen elections in which neither union held 
rior bargaining rights. Of these, the AFL Textile 
Yorkers won fourteen, the CIO Textile Workers won 
wo, no union won two. 

In addition, The Textile Challenger’s report on elec- 
ions shows: 

_e Twenty-eight elections in which the AFL Textile 

Vorkers petitioned, but in which the CIO union did 

1ot participate or withdrew. Of these the AFL won 

hirteen, no union won fifteen. 

_e Fifty elections in which the CIO union petitioned, 

ut the AFL Textile Workers were not involved. Of 

hese, the CIO union won twenty-three, no union won 
wenty-two, other unions won four, and there was one 
ie. 

The AFL Textile union’s tabulations show that it 

ook from the CIO Textile Workers six units each with 

nore than 1,000 workers. The largest of these was 

Jan River Mills where 9,000 employees voted in the 

lection. 

The CIO’s Teztile Labor, on the other hand, con- 
ludes that the Baldanzi switch and the resulting 
JTWA-AFL raids were an “infamous failure.” The 
SIO union’s conclusion, according to Textile Labor, 
s based on the union’s claim that Mr. Baldanzi 
romised he would swing 100,000 CIO members to the 
\FL Textile union in a year. The CIO union says it 


*For background, see “Baldanzi Switch Stirs Textile Fight,” 
eb Record, June, 1952, p. 218; “AFL vs. CIO Textile 
\ 


‘A Survey,” Management Record, September, 1952, p. 346. 
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| TEXTILE FRACAS—ONE YEAR LATER 


predicted that it would lose less than 25,000 dues 
payers. Within the year, says Textile Labor, the net 
loss in “dues payers” to UTWA has actually been only 
12,725. 

Textile Labor claims there have been seventy-eight 
direct contests between the CIO and the AFL under 
NLRB supervision since the secession move began. 
According to its computations, the AFL won fifty of 
these contests, gaining bargaining rights for 28,500. 
But of this total, only 13,750 had been dues-paying 
members of the CIO union, according to Teatile Labor. 
On the other hand, the CIO Textile Union claims it 
retained bargaining rights for 24,785 workers in twen- 
ty-seven other elections. In addition, Textile Labor 
says that 1,050 AFL members switched to the CIO’s 
Textile Workers when the union opened its counter- 
attack. The net loss therefore in dues payers was 
only 12,725. 

Textile Labor added that the bulk of AFL gains 
came early in the secession drive and are confined to 
the states of North Carolina, Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania. In light of its southern losses, the CIO reports 
a new textile organizing setup for that territory. Di- 
rector of the new southern textile drive is Boyd E. 
Payton who will head a combined staff of textile or- 
ganizers and twenty organizers from the CIO. 

The AFL Textile Workers, in listing its election 
victories, also published a financial statement showing 
total assets of $257,357.98 for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1953. Receipts during that fiscal period 
amounted to $825,899.17 with more than $817,000 
coming from per capita tax and initiation fees. Tez- 
tile Labor’s reprint of the CIO Textile Union’s finan- 
cial statement for the year ending February 28, 1953, 
showed total assets of $2,902,798.62; total receipts of 
$4,249,213.08 with $2.9 million coming from dues and 
initiation fees. The AFL Textile Workers claim a 
membership of 90,000; CIO Textile Workers claim 
a membership of 361,970. 


UE Proposes, IUE Rejects Unified Action 


UE’s call for “united action among workers in General 
Electric, Westinghouse, International Harvester, Sylvania, 
and other multiplant companies” was promptly rejected by 
the IUE-CIO as “insulting,” reports The IUE-CIO News. 
The UE’s proposal was part of a four-point organization 
program recently outlined by the UE’s general executive 
board, according to reports in The UE News. Other points 
called for: consolidating organization in UE plants; new 
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organizing and bringing back into the union former UE 
members; and united action on economic problems and 
legislative issues with other unions on a local and district 
level. 

The IUE, in rejecting the UE bid, said: “In the face of 
the experience of the electrical workers with this national 
union leadership which bows one day to Moscow and the 
next day to the GE management, the ‘unity’ appeal has a 
mocking and insulting tone.” The IUE-CIO executive 
board, according to The IUE-CIO News, sees in the UE 
bid a fear of being isolated from the rest of American labor 
unions. The UE’s fear is prompted, says IUE, by AFL- 
CIO unity discussions and the fact that the Distributive, 
Processing and Office Workers Union threw off communist 
leadership and returned to the CIO. 


AFL, CIO Revamp Organizing Setup 


Streamlined organizing machinery was recently announced 
by both the AFL and CIO to place new stress on re- 
gional setups to organize the unorganized. The AFL has 
established fourteen regions in the United States and one in 
Canada, each headed by a regional director, reports the 
AFL News-Reporter. Over-all director of organization for 


Trends in Lalor Relations 


FTER the first glow of enthusiasm had worn off, 
observers were scrutinizing the AFL-CIO two- 
year no-raid pact scheduled to go into effect January 
1, 1954. They were asking: How did it come about? 
And what does it mean? 

The pact provides that AFL and CIO unions agree 
not to conduct organizational raids against each other 
where a union of either affiliate has been certified or 
has been recognized by the employer through negotia- 
tion of a contract. It provides for the appointment of 
an impartial umpire to make final and binding de- 
cisions where a dispute cannot be settled by inter- 
mediate steps. The final pact has not been written as 
yet. This job was left to an AFL-CIO subcommittee. 

Before the no-raid pact can be put into effect, it 
must be approved by: (1) the AFL executive board 
and CIO executive council; (2) the AFL’s and CIO’s 
conventions this fall; and (3) by each AFL and CIO 


national union. 
Cannibalism Does Not Pay 


The basic reason for the no-raid agreement was that 
both sides found that cannibalism does not pay. AFL 
President George Meany and CIO President Walter 
Reuther explained that the AFL and CIO unity com- 
mittee acted after studying data on 1,245 raids in- 
volving 350,000 workers that took place during 1951 


NO-RAID PACTS EXAMINED 


1) 
{\ 
the AFL is Harry O’Reilly. Under the new plan, regional 
directors rather than individual organizers will channe/ 
all requests for charters to AFL headquarters. 

The CIO’s new setup under Executive Vice-President 
John V. Riffe is similar to the AFL. The present fifty CIO 
regional offices will be consolidated into thirteen regional 
offices, reports The CIO News. In addition, a number of 
temporary organizing offices will be established to permit 
direct assistance to a particular organizing campaign, such 
as textiles in the South. 


Aircraft Plants Follow Auto Pattern 


Long-term aircraft agreements with the UAW-CIO have 
been revised along the pattern set in the auto industeya 
ports the United Automobile Worker. 

At The Glenn L. Martin company in Baltimore, UAW 1 Te- 
ports that all of the cost of living float was frozen, and the 
GM escalator adopted. Similar settlements were negotiated 
with Fairchild Airplane Corporation and Hayes Aircraft in 
Birmingham, Alabama. Negotiations were continued with 
Bell Aircraft and Chance Vought. 

Haroip StTiecuitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


and 1952. During these two calendar years, the AFL 
carried out successful raids in 189 elections and the 
CIO in 218 elections. The AFL-CIO unity committee 
says that the net change in all these raids was a gain 
of only 8,000 members by the AFL. Rather than fur- 
ther spend their organizing strength on interunion 
raiding, the AFL and CIO indicated they would put 
their staffs to work on organizing the unorganized. 

Both Mr. Meany and Mr. Reuther said the no-raid 
agreement will have “a very good effect on progress 
toward eventual organizational unity of the AFL and 
CIO.” 


Question Effectiveness of Agreement 


Labor relations people who have looked closely at 
the no-raiding agreement have found several loop- 
holes. First, they point out the agreement must be 
ratified separately by each AFL and CIO affiliate. 
Presumably, they say, if a particular national union 
does not ratify the no-raid agreement it does not 
apply to that union. Secondly, while the agreement 
provides that disputes go to an impartial umpire who 
is to make final and binding decisions, the agreement 
does not provide a penalty for unions that refuse to 
accept the umpire’s decision. Thirdly, it does not 
cover the biggest field of interunion rivalry—fights 
between AFL and CIO unions over who shall get 
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organized plants. Lastly, it does not cover juris- 
tional disputes between AFL unions.! 

Even while the newspapers were heralding the 
reement, AFL and CIO unions were trading re- 
minations. This was particularly true in the textile 
justry, where the AFL Textile Workers union as a 
ult of the Baldanzi switch has taken up to 50,000 
rkers from the CIO Textile Workers Union and is 
upping drives to take other CIO members. In the 
partment store field, the CIO accused the AFL 
stail Clerks Union of violating the spirit of the no- 
id agreement by petitioning for an election among 
uployees of Hearn’s Department Store in New York, 
1ere the CIO is conducting a strike. 


AW and IAM Sign "Cooperation'' Agreement 


While the AFL and CIO were mapping a no-raid 
reement, two of their largest affiliates—the CIO 
ttomobile Workers and the AFL Machinists— 
med a detailed cooperation agreement. The new pact 
t only renews the four-year-old no-raiding agree- 
ent between the UAW and the IAM but goes one 
sp further and provides that in dealing with multiple 
ants organized by both unions, there will be: 


e “an exchange of information on plants, locations, 
contracts and wage rates and related information; 

e “calling of joint conferences between representa- 
tives of both organizations to be held in localities 
and on dates mutually agreed to; 

e “joint negotiations conducted with such corpora- 
tions whenever such a course promises to bring 
the best possible results-for the membership of 
both unions.” 


In dealing with the aircraft industry, the workers 
which are nearly all represented by the IAM and 
AW, it was agreed that a joint committee of three 
embers from each union be established to coordinate 
llective bargaining procedures and relationships. 
| other industries, where both unions have organized 
substantial number of workers, similar subcommit- 
es will be established for like purposes. 

The agreement also provides that whenever one of 
unions is engaged in a strike against an employer 
ith whom the other union is also recognized as a 
llective bargaining agent, each union will give the 
her all possible support by: 


e “joint economic action against the employer 
wherever possible; 

e “respecting authorized picket lines and rendering 
all lawful and moral support and assistance; and 

e “making no settlement with the employer which 
will in any way undermine or weaken the po- 
sition of the striking union.” 


‘The CIO eliminated most of its jurisdictional disputes through 
_ method. See December, 1952, Management Record, 
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The new cooperation agreement provides that 
where one of the unions has 50% or more of the total 
production and maintenance employees of a multiple- 
plant corporation or company under contract, and the 
other union has none, the latter should make no effort 
to organize, and the union with representation should 
be solely responsible for the completion of the organ- 
ization of the company’s unorganized plants. 


Sets ''Marquis of Queensberry" Rules 


The old UAW-IAM no-raiding agreement provided 
that neither union would attempt to organize a plant 
organized by the other. It did not rule out competi- 
tion by the two unions in unorganized plants. The 
new agreement establishes the following “Marquis of 
Queensberry” rules for such fights: 

“.. . it will be considered a serious breach of good 
faith and ethical practices and a violation of this agree- 
ment for either party or its representatives to use directly 
or indirectly, any propaganda alleging or inferring com- 
munism, racketeering, company unionism, backdoor deal- 
ing, racial prejudice, unwarranted or unnecessary strikes, 
excessive initiation fees, dues or assessments in an effort to 
discredit the other party for the purpose of gaining or- 
ganizational advantages.” 


The new UAW-IAM agreement is for an indefinite 
period. It can be modified or cancelled only upon 
sixty days’ written notice and then only after a con- 
ference has been held between UAW and IAM officers. 


NLRB Rules on Employer's Demand for 
Noncommunist Affidavit 


The National Labor Relations Board held unani- 
mously that an employer violated the Taft-Hartley 
Act by insisting for reasons other than national se- 
curity that a United Electrical Workers local union 
agree to a contract clause requiring UE representa- 
tives dealing with the company to file noncommunist 
affidavits with the company. The NLRB said that 
the affidavits were demanded by the Square D Com- 
pany as part of an effort to avoid reaching an agree- 
ment with the union and therefore constituted an 
illegal refusal to bargain. 

The Taft-Hartley Act requires that a union, before 
it may use the NLRB’s processes, must file with the 
NLRB a noncommunist affidavit by each of its offi- 
cers. The United Electrical Workers, which was tossed 
out of the CIO on charges of communist domination, 
has filed such affidavits with the NLRB. The union 
contract clause demanded by the company would 
have gone beyond the Taft-Hartley Act requirement 
in that the company could require such affidavits to 
be filed with it by any representatives of the union, 
such as shop stewards, whether union officers or not. 
The clause demanded read: 
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“Sec. 1. The company may require a noncommunist affi- 
davit from any individual or individuals claiming to repre- 
sent the union in any capacity before recognizing such 
individual as a representative of the union and the union 
may require a noncommunist affidavit from any member 
of the Los Angeles management who represents the com- 
pany in dealings with the union. The company or the 
union may refuse to confer, meet with, or bargain with 
any such person or persons who decline to furnish such 
affidavit or affidavits. Such affidavit shall affirm that the 
individual is not a member of the Communist party or 
affiliated with such party and that he does not believe in, 
and is not a member of, or supports any organization that 
believes in or teaches the overthrow of the United States 
Government by force or by any illegal or unconstitutional 
method.” 


The NLRB said that the company could not insist 
that the UE sign such a clause: 


“Tt is now well established law that an employer may 
not curtail the right of employees to select a bargaining 
representative of their own choosing by imposing im- 
pediments on their union’s bargaining activities, except 
to the extent specifically permitted by the act. This basic 
principle has been applied not only to attempted restraints 
bearing no relationship to any statutory concepts, but 
also to attempts to extend those limitations which the act 
imposes. In view of the clear principle emerging from 
these cases, which the trial examiner recognizes, we find 
that the respondent here could not lawfully insist upon 
the clause in question, and that by so doing it violated 
Section 8(a) (5) and (1) of the act.” 


The board said that the company did not demand 
the affidavits because of the union’s alleged pro- 
communist policies. In making this finding, the board 
noted that: 

1. In 1949, when the UE was barred from partici- 
pating in a NLRB election because it had not filed 
noncommunist affidavits, the company itself “assisted 
the union to evade the statutory disability” by con- 
ducting a private election among its employees for 
the benefit of the union, which the union won. 

2. After the union was expelled from the CIO in 
1949 on charges of following procommunist policies, 
the company negotiated and executed a new contract 
with it. 

3. The company did not first demand the affidavits 
until May, 1950. 

The NLRB said that no security considerations 
were involved in this case. It differentiated this case 
from a possible future case in which an employer “for 
reasons of national security might insist that union 
representatives sign noncommunist affidavits,” saying: 


“In another case we might well entertain an argument 
that, in view of the asserted relative ineffectiveness of 
Section 9(h) [the noncommunist affidavit provision of 
the Taft-Hartley Act] today, it would not be unreasonable 
for an employer, who was otherwise bargaining in good 
faith, to insist upon an affidavit clause of this type as a 


*For other phases of Mr. Beck’s new organizing oll 
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measure of self-protection, in a situation where the statu\ 
could not help much against suspect unions. Careful eon 
sideration and great weight would also be given by thi 
board to an employer’s refusal finally to execute an agree 
ment, after good faith negotiations with union representa 
tives, if the refusal stemmed from a Defense Departmen 
directive based on security factors. This case, however, i 
not of such a character. As our findings . . . establish 
the respondent’s [company’s] insistence on the noncom 
munist affidavits can scarcely be said to have arise 
solely from a desire to protect either its plant or it 
employees; the numerous other unfair labor practices o 
the respondent that do not relate to plant protection, anc 
the unpersuasive reasons advanced at the hearing as jus 
tifying the proposal negate any such inference. Instead 
the entire record presents a picture of an employer seekinj 
to avoid its responsibilities under the statute, attemptin; 
to undermine a union, and determined to avoid reachin( 
agreement with it.” 


Teamsters Conduct Fifth Truck Check 


Several million trucks were reported stopped durin; 
June by AFL Teamster union officials at weighin 
stations, rail, truck and ship terminals, gas stations 
warehouses and other loading and unloading points 
While some Teamster officials made inspection of tht 
truck’s safety equipment the ostensible reason fo 
their check, the Teamsters view the annual check 
as a means of examining union credentials of truck 
drivers, This is indicated by the form of truck check 
used by the union. (See below.) 

The truck check was started five years ago wher 
Dave Beck was executive vice-president in charge 0! 
organizing. Since then it has become a key part of th¢| 
trade division organizing program set up by val 
Beck.} 
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“Unions Sign Merger, No-Raid Pacts,” Management 
1958, p. 215, and “Teamsters Begin ‘Operation St. Louis,’” 
agement Record, May 1953, p. 179. 
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w Wage-Hour Regulations of Benefit Plans 


Wage-Hour Administrator William R. McComb has 
ued revised rules for excluding profit sharing pay- 
nts and employers’ benefit-plan contributions from 


regular wage rate in computing overtime. The 
w rules supplant those of January 25, 1950. They 
‘e in the form of regulations on Section 7 (d) (3) 
») of the Fair Labor Standards Act and a revised 
‘ction of the interpretative bulletin on “Overtime 
ompensation” dealing with Section 7 (d) (4) of the 
t. Some of the important changes are: 


e A plan or trust which qualifies under Section 
165 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code will be ac- 
cepted by the administrator if its primary purpose 
is to provide employees with such benefits as re- 
tirement, disability, and hospital-medical. 

e The stipulation that the trustee must be some- 
one having no connection with the employer has 
been eliminated. 

e The requirement that benefits must be “defi- 
gel determinable” has been expanded to permit 


eee formulas. 
A deferred plan which is not primarily designed for 


elfare purposes must comply with the profit sharing 
igulations. Under these, the employee must get im- 
iediate vesting rights, or the payments will have to 
2 counted as wages. 


mployee Stock Offering Subject to Filing Rules 


The Supreme Court has ruled that the Ralston 
ina Company’s offering of stock to certain employ- 
*s was a public offering and therefore subject to the 
igistration requirements of the Securities Act of 1933. 
he company had contended that its offer to “key 
mployees” was a private one. 

|The court acknowledges that the Securities Act 
pes not define the scope of a private offering exemp- 
on, but also holds that “the exemption, as we con- 
jtue it, does not deprive corporate employees, as a 
jass, of the safeguards of the act,” and that an offer- 
B to all employees would be a public offering subject 
) registration. Noting that employees with such 
ities as stock clerk, stenographer, and production 
‘ainee had bought stock, the court indicates that the 
ompe ny might have been too comprehensive in its 
efinition of “key employee.” An offering to employ- 
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ees is exempt from SEC registration, the court says, 
only when the offerees “have access to the kind of 
information which registration would disclose.” 


Benefits for Seasonal Workers 


Philip Morris and Company Ltd., Inc. has made 
its noncontributory group life insurance and pension 
plans available to workers who have regular seasonal 
jobs in green leaf stemmeries. The insurance schedule 
and pension formula are the same as for year-round 
employees. 

The insurance remains in effect during seasonal 
layoffs. If the worker is not rehired within thirty-one 
days after the next reopening of the stemmery, the 
insurance automatically terminates. Seasonal em- 
ployees rehired within two years after leaving the 
company for any reason except resignation are rein- 
stated in the pension plan with full credit for pre- 
vious service. 


Reemployment After Retirement 


A new amendment to the pension plan of Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation permits pensioners rehired 
by the company to go on drawing their pension checks. 
They also remain eligible for the $1,000 life insurance 
benefit for retired employees. 

The amendment does not alter the company’s re- 
tirement policies. It permits the reemployment of 
pensioners on a strictly temporary or casual basis for 
performing work for which they have some special 
skill and for which it would otherwise be necessary to 
hire other temporary employees. A pensioner’s re- 
employment, which requires the consent of the board 
of directors, must be for a limited period, ordinarily 
not more than three months. 


Catastrophe Coverage Extended 


The group catastrophe insurance plan of Trans 
World Airlines, Inc. has been extended to employees’ 
dependents effective June 1, 1953. All employees 
are eligible for the plan, They pay $1.25 per month 
for dependents’ insurance and 25 cents for their own 
coverage. The TWA plan has a deductible amount of 
5% of annual salary plus basic plan benefits. The 
plan pays 75% of expenses incurred beyond this 
amount, up to a maximum of $5,000. If two or more 
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insured members of the employee’s family are injured 
in the same accident, only one deductible is applied 
against catastrophe claims arising out of the accident, 
and each injured family member is eligible for the 
$5,000 maximum. 

Since the company’s individual catastrophe cover- 
age was introduced two years ago, more than a hun- 
dred TWA employees have received benefits under 
the plan. 


Bank Provides Widow's Benefit 


Chase National Bank of the City of New York has 
issued-anr illustrated sixty-three-page booklet explain- 
ing its three new benefit plans to employees. The 
booklet contains the full texts and simplified ver- 
sions of the bank’s retirement plan, thrift incentive 
plan, and the family-benefit plan, which provides 
payments to the surviving spouse or children of an 
employee who dies while eligible to retire at his elec- 
tion but before he has actually retired. 

If the widow or widower is not more than five years 
younger than the employee, the monthly payment 
is equal to one half of the retirement benefit for which 
the employee was eligible at the time of his death. 
This amount is reduced if the survivor is more than 
five years younger than the employee, because of 
longer life expectancy. Payments continue until the 
survivor dies or remarries. If any of the employee’s 
children are still under twenty-one at that time, they 
receive the family benefit in equal shares. 

If the wife or husband does not survive the em- 
ployee but a child or children under age twenty-one do 
survive, each child gets an equal portion of the family 
benefit (the monthly amount the employee was en- 
titled to at the time of death) until he is twenty-one 
years old. 

The family benefit will be reduced by the amount 
of any governmental payments and/or benefits under 
a superseded plan for which the spouse or child is 
eligible because of the relationship to the employee 
and which are not attributable to taxes or contribu- 
tions paid by the employee. 


Union. Welfare Activities 


Total assets of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, AFL, are now $166,100,140, Presi- 
dent Dubinsky reports to the union’s 1953 convention. 
Employers have paid $125,432,000 into the welfare 
funds since 1950. Payments from the funds during 
this period total $85,463,325. Vacation and health 
benefits account for $73,479,359 of the total and pen- 
sion payments for $11,983,966. 


*% * * 


The Upholsterers International Union, AFL, is 
completing plans for a $5 million village in Florida 


\) 
for members who retire under the recently negotiat 
industry-wide pension plan. The union has alreac 
purchased the site—a 614-acre tract twelve mil 
north of West Palm Beach. Five hundred residenti 
units will be built to rent for about $45 a month. 7) 
village will also include a convalescent and nursii 
home, a community center, recreational areas, a ma 
made lake and vacation cottages that may be rent, 
to members of labor and other organizations. __ 

The Upholsterers Union itself will pay for the pe 
sioners’ village; the pension plan will be financed } 
employer contributions of 2% of payroll. Retir 
workers will get pensions of about $120 a month, R 
tirement is optional at age sixty-five and compulso) 
at sixty-eight. 7 | 

Plans for the Florida village were submitted to t) 
union’s recent convention, and were approved by ¢ 
except five delegates from California. | 


New Profit Sharing and Thrift Plans 


The Tide Water Associated Oil Company’s stoc 
holders have approved an employee thrift plan, whi 
will become effective following approval by the Bure: 
of Internal Revenue and the Securities and Exchan; 
Commission. The employee’s monthly contributio) 


may range from a minimum of $2 to a maximum | 


5% of base pay. The company will contribute | 
cents for each employee dollar. Company contrib 
tions will be invested in company stock. Employe' 
may choose to have their funds invested in gover) 
ment bonds or in securities (other than Tide Wat 
Associated Oil or its affiliates) listed on the New Yo), 
Stock Exchange, or a combination thereof. Partiey 
tion for sixty months is required for full vesting i 


Keeping Employees Informed 


t 
Each participant in the Lever Brothers Company 
security package has received a statement of his i) 


dividual status in each benefit program as of 1) 


end of 1952. One form shows the employee how mu 
money he has in his investment account and his pro! 
sharing acount. The pension form shows how mu) 
has been built up in his retirement income accoun 


and what his monthly pension will be at age sixt, 
five, estimated on the basis of present earnings. Bai 
employee also received certificates of his group lil 
and accident and sickness insurance. lk 

Accompanying these forms is a three-page lett 
from the president of the company informing ¢ 
ployees about 1952 operations and the outlook 
1953. The president’s letter also shows that in 1 
the company contributed $206,757.97 to the pro 
sharing plan; $1,500,000 to the retirement plan; ov 
$270,000 to the noncontributory group life insurar 


_ in; $680,000 to the hospital-surgical-medical plan; 
’ 4d $575,000 in compensation to employees absent 
m work because of illness or accident. 

+ Lois E. Forpr 

Division of Personnel Administration 
é 
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"that a secondary boycott can put a man out of 
siness very rapidly. If the Teamsters refuse to de- 
er to a plant or refuse to make pickups in order te 
(ganize the employees in that plant, or to help some 
cher union to organize them, or to help the union 
{ win a strike with which the employees are not 
ficiently in sympathy to make the strike effective, 
jere ought to be some speedy remedy, particularly 
ace the Taft-Hartley Act does not require the NLRB 
| order the unions to indemnify the boycott of the 
‘aployers. 
/The same reasons for having the so-called manda- 
ry injunctions in_ secondary boycott cases apply 
jually to jurisdictional strikes. Congress intended 
‘at there should be a rapid procedure to dispose of 
jose strikes. But in some cases—one of them was 
‘e Juneau Spruce case—it takes more than two years. 
hat is an awfully long time for these jurisdictional 
Hie. to go on. 
MR. COOPER: I want to clear up one point lest 
_ ay of you have the impression that it is only the 
anions that are trying to eliminate the mandatory 
junction from the present Taft-Hartley Act. Senator 
_ aft is the one who has proposed an amendment that 
1¢ mandatory injunction be eliminated, and obvi- 
asly that did not come from labor union bias. 
It ought to be clear that on the union side we are 
yainst a variety of secondary boycotts and would 
_ rtainly resist them. I think we would be against a 
oycott which would have the intention or the effect 
? compelling an employer who is required by law to 
rgain with one union to violate the law and bargain 
‘ith another. We also would be against a situation 
which an employer had a certified union, and an- 
ther union was picketing or otherwise attempting 
» interfere with the operations of that employer. 
ilarly, where there is an existing collective bargain- 
ig contract, I think, too, that the unions would agree 
at that is not the kind of situation which invites 
icketing or any effort to interfere with that employ- 
r’s operations. 
The kind of secondary boycott that we feel should 
t be restrained or even be considered in that category 
one which Mr. Walker referred to, namely, where 
‘in employer who is being struck transfers his goods 
jot even to the plant where the same international 
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union has jurisdiction but to a nonunion plant or 
to the plant of another employer. That secondary 
employer who is working on the struck goods is par- 
ticipating in that strike. He is actively participating 
in that strike as if he were a scab working in the plant 
of the struck employer. Therefore the union should 
have a right—and that is one of the things Senator 
Taft recognized—to protect itself in that degree by 
proceeding to follow those goods and to go after that 
other employer. 

If you accept that premise, shouldn’t the union 
also be permitted to proceed against an employer 
who is working at a scale much below that in an 
organized plant? Because that second employer is 
also participating in the economic affairs of the em- 
ployees who are working in the initial plant. 

MR. ISERMAN: You put that in the form of a 
question and I will answer it. The answer is, “no.” If 
somebody is paying wages that are below the scale, 
then let the union go in and organize these people in 
the normal way. 

We have the Norris-LaGuardia Act, the Clayton 
Act and the National Labor Relations Act to protect 
the rights of unions to organize and protect the right 
of employees to join unions, and to compel employers 
to bargain with them. Unions don’t have to engage 
in these secondary boycotts any more to organize 
the unorganized. Go in and tell your story and preach 
the gospel, and if they are so badly off, you shouldn’t 
have too much difficulty organizing them in this day 
and age. This in 1953. 

MR. DENHAM: Mr. Cooper, you are saying that 
if the employees of a given employer are on strike 
and he sends his merchandise out to have it processed 
in another plant, then the employer in the other 
plant should be made the target for anything that the 
union might care to do in connection with that trans- 
fer. Now how do you justify that with the statement 
that when the union does something that it shouldn’t 
do, the employer is not entitled to fire the members of 
the union or the officials of the union who are re- 
sponsible for it? 


SECONDARY BOYCOTT ON RAILROADS 


CHAIRMAN HALL: Could you say a word or two 
about the proposed changes in language which will 
put agricultural workers under the act and those 
changes dealing with railroad employees who refuse 
to handle goods where there is a secondary boycott. 

MR. DENHAM: The agricultural workers have 
always been excluded from the coverage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Out in California there are a great many 
workers engaged in mass.production of agricultural 
products. They have been excluded from coverage 
of the Taft Act and allowed to do anything in an 
organizational way that they find is appropriate or 
convenient to do. In the case involving the DiGiorgio 
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Company, there was a secondary boycott set up by 
the agricultural workers against the winery of Di- 
Giorgio. They made it stick. 

Action was brought by the general counsel’s office 
on the secondary boycott theory that the Farm 
Workers’ Union was responsible for it and that they 
should be enjoined. A preliminary injunction was ob- 
tained, but the board, and finally the courts, found 
that the agricultural workers were excluded and that 
any union made up of agricultural workers would not 
be subject to the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 
or any other regulatory legislation. Now the board has 
spread that out until it is pretty difficult to find agri- 
cultural workers in California or any of these mass 
production places that are not free from any of the 
restrictions of the law. The language change necessary 
to correct that situation is to remove the word “agri- 
cultural” from among the exclusions, 

Another situation where we have found some 
trouble at times has been with reference to railroad 
workers. They are under the jurisdiction of the Rail- 
way Labor Act. In many instances picket lines have 
been thrown around plants and across railroad tracks. 
The railroad employees in most of them would stop 
their engines and there were no deliveries going in 
and no freight taken out. That has been corrected 
in many instances by state injunctions. In other 
cases, the freight has been carried through by officials 
of the line. It is very easy to insert a definition or 
provision that covers just that very thing and with- 
out interfering with those laws under which the rail- 
road workers function. 


MR. ATKINSON: I think the need for strengthen- 
ing the ban on secondary boycott as it applies in 
cases of organizational picketing is best illustrated by 
one quick question and answer that came out of the 
labor committee hearings. The question is from Sam 
McConnell, chairman of the House Labor Committee, 
and he is asking it of the general counsel for one of 
the largest labor unions in the country. Chairman 
McConnell says: “A union is seeking to organize a 
plant. They petition for an election. The employer is 
willing to grant the election. Then because they feel 
they might not win, the union withdraws this petition 
and then throws up a secondary boycott on the cus- 
tomer of this particular employer they were trying 
to organize, trying to get the customer to force those 
employees to, join the union. Who would be right?” 

General counsel for the union in question, and a 
powerful one, says: “It is our position that we should 
be able to organize a plant without going through 
the necessity of the time-consuming election process.’ 
In other words, giving the employees the right to 
choose of their own volition whether they want this 
union or not would be time consuming and therefore 
an affront to the union that wants to represent them. 
It is that type of organizational picketing which I 


Wy 
think is a threat to the basic intent of this law, whit 
is to give employees the right to determine free 
whether or not they want to join. + 


EFFECTIVENESS OF NONCOMMUNIST AFFIDAYI 


CHAIRMAN HALL: There is some interest in t] 
question of communist affidavits. Can a noncomm 
nist affidavit be effective and what should be do 
about communist-dominated unions? | 


MR. WALKER: I guess I am the only lily-whi 
on this panel because I have made an affidavit that 
am not a communist. I consider myself a better Amer 
can than every individual who sat in the oan 
when they enacted that law, because they were sittir 
in with a commie. Even the rules that govern the 
own legislative body do not require it. They don’t r 
quire it of anyone else using any other Federal Go 
ernment tribunal or using the services of any othi 
government agency. Not that I have any questic 
at all about stating and swearing here or anywhe/ 
else that I am not now nor never have been a con 
munist. I resented having to do it. Any of you woul: 

It has not solved the problem. It won’t solve tt 
problem because a communist will lie that he is n 
a communist. The solution as far as we are concern¢ 
can be provided through an independent agency \ 
some sort to guide us about subversive organization 
They can certify that such organizations, aft 
thorough determination, are communistic. Then an 
union which is found to be communist dominate 
should be denied the right of certification or any pr 
tection under the law. That to me is the solution it 
stead of having all of the officers of a union certil 
that they are not communists, among whom will t 
lying communists. 


MR, ISERMAN: The National Labor Relatiol 
Act makes a union important. It says that where tl 
majority choose the union as the exclusive bargainin, 
agent, then the terms and conditions of employmel 
which the union negotiates govern, whether an i 
dividual likes them or not. Through the collectix 
bargaining process, the union diverts to pensions an) 
welfare funds and fringe items up to an average « 
about 20% of what a man makes. That is a treme!) 
dous power that the Wagner Act gave to the union 
The Taft-Hartley Act still gives it to them. 

Let’s take another aspect. 1t has always been th 
prime objective of the Communist party to | 
and dominate labor unions. They are not trying | 
infiltrate and dominate management or mangeme 
associations, They are after the unions and they’ wal 
to use them for their own purposes. . 4 

When you have an organization that has this tr 
mendous power that the act gives to the unions oy 
working people, I do not think it is discriminat 
or unfair to say to those people who are office 
the unions, “We don’t want anybody exercising t thes 
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_ jowers that unions have under the Norris-LaGuardia 
ct and the Taft-Hartley Act unless he will swear 
'e is not a communist.” 

The unions say, “That makes second-class citizens 
f us.” Well, it is not because you are second-class 
itizens that you have to sign these affidavits. It is 
ecause you are such damned important citizens. 


CRITERIA FOR COMMUNIST DOMINATION 


CHAIRMAN HALL: The National Labor Rela- 
ions Board has established a criterion for determining 
pany-dominated unions. Could criteria be estab- 
ished for determining communist-dominated unions? 


| MR. COOPER: Actually today there are only a 
iandful of unions that can be labeled as communist 
ominated. What happens with those unions? Unfor- 
nately the membership of those unions, exercising 
‘ecret ballots—a membership which no one can com- 
jlain is of any substantial proportion communist 
: eeaatty officers who may have that persuasion. 
ose officers under the law have the obligation and 
he right to represent those workers. 
| What you are saying in effect is that the mere 
yharge that someone is a communist not only dis- 
jualifies him from utilizing the processes of the board 
put also penalizes the union. You have a practical il- 
stration of that in the Packinghouse decision which 
ust came down, in which a certification was taken 
way from a local of the Packinghouse Workers union 
n the ground that they had obtained the certification 
shrough fraud. What did that fraud consist of? An 
officer had falsely signed an affidavit that he was not 
4 communist. 
_ There you have a substantial group of workers de- 
nied their free choice of a union because of the act 
fa single individual. And that is how the communist 
ufidavit has been perverted into an instrument to 
Tustrate the desire of workers to select their own 
bargaining representative by their own method. 
| We all ought to start from the same base: no one 
delieves a communist-dominated union has a function 
wr a place in our particular society. Then we proceed 
0 the next question: How effectively can that result 
de achieved? 
| It has been amply demonstrated that the mere 
signing of a piece of paper does not make a noncom- 
munist of a communist. It merely serves to further 
ronfuse the issue. It merely serves to penalize the 
anion because a union official lies to his own member- 
ship, and signs an affidavit. Even worse, it gives the 
pommunist who signs an anticommunist affidavit sanc- 
tion because he can then stand up before his member- 
ship and say, “Who can charge that I am a communist? 
{ have signed an affidavit under oath that I am not 
- A communist.” The government puts a cloak of re- 
_ $pectability around individuals who otherwise would 
not have that right. 
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The communist affidavit serves no useful function. 
Basically the question of communist leadership must 
be decided by the members of the unions themselves; 
it can’t be decided by the employers; it can’t be de- 
cided by government. I have heard employers who 
deal with communist unions tell me that there are 
worse things than the communist union in their plant. 
I have said, “What is worse?” And one of them said 
to me, “A $2 raise.” 

MR. DENHAM: My experience with the com- 
munist affidavits—and I think we handled about 
185,000 of them while I was with the board—indicated 
that they performed a real service. We had hoped 
when we took it over that the affidavit would be one 
which would stop the falsification of affidavits. The 
language of the act was such, couched in the present 
tense, that when we got affidavits signed by Harry 
Bridges and Ben Gold, James Matles and Julius Ems- 
pack, I simply sent them to the Department of Justice 
and said, “Here, take a look at the FBI files on this 
and let your conscience be your guide.” They came 
back and said, “We don’t want to prosecute because 
we are afraid we can’t get a conviction on account of 
the language of the affidavit.” 

Changes are needed in the language of the affidavit. 
These changes will put teeth in it in such a way that 
the employer and the union working together can 
clean out all the communists that are in the place. 

MR. ISERMAN: The biggest defect in this present 
law is the fact that a man can say, “I’m not a com- 
munist”—resign one day, sign the next day, and then 
rejoin the party the next day. The affidavit ought 
to say, “I am not and have not been” for such and 
such a period of time, anywhere from one to five years, 
“a communist.” 

MR. DENHAM: {have suggested that you go back 
as far as 1938 when the tide turned. 


MR. WALKER: I want to clear up one point. My 
opposition to this communist affidavit which we are 
required to sign is not on the basis of turning the 
commies loose. I definitely say that we should have 
a stronger provision which would have an agency to 
determine whether a union is communist dominated 
and deny it certification rights before the board. 


MR.ISERMAN: I go along with that. 


MR. DENHAM: I think we all go along with that, 
except the difficulties of getting such determinations 
is a great administrative problem. 


SHOULD CLOSED SHOP BE PERMITTED? 


CHAIRMAN HALL: There are a variety of sug- 
gestions with respect to union security. One of the sug- 
gestions is with respect to permitting the closed shop 
in certain industries where it has been traditional in 
the past. Mr. Walker, what is your position with re- 
spect to that? 
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MR. WALKER: The present law, of course, makes 
illegal the so-called closed shop. The view of the Ma- 
chinists union is that whatever is permitted under 
the law should be permitted to all. We are opposed 
to the proposals which are sponsored, I believe, by 
Senator Taft and others about excluding certain or- 
ganizations, for example, the building trades unions. 
We see no justification whatsoever for differentiating 
as to the type of union security that one group of 
unions can negotiate as against another. I spent many 
years working in the building construction field. There 
is just a lot of misinformation being batted around by 
a lot of people that you cannot hold elections on these 
big building projects. I was working on them when the 
Insull empire was being built in the Middle West. 
Most of those people who say that union elections 
cannot be held are just talking that way because of 
what has been told them. 

I can tell you very honestly that our union could 
not fulfill the requirements of a closed shop. The 
closed shop, as you know, requires a union to furnish 
only men who are already members of the union to 
an employer when he needs men. Our union could not 
fulfill that. As a matter of fact, even under a union 
shop there is an understanding that when in need of 
men, employers will request them if we have them 
available. We simply can’t do it. 


MR. DENHAM: May I ask you one question on 
that subject. You are dealing with the building con- 
struction trades. Of course, I am going to differ with 
you about the ease with which you can hold elections 
on these construction jobs. I tried it and spent a lot 
of money and we didn’t get anywhere. I think we were 
fairly competent to hold elections. The building con- 
struction trades is primarily one of casual employ- 
ment, wouldn’t you say? 


MR. WALKER: Not in recent years. I am not 
talking about home building; I am talking about the 
large projects. 

MR. DENHAM: On big dams and large projects 
of that sort, I think there you are quite right, but 
that only represents a relatively small amount of em- 
ployment. 

Don’t you think that a possible answer might be 
to take these unions—there are the Longshoremen as 
an example, and the maritime union is another and the 
building construction unions—that have employment 
that is more or less casual and of short duration, and 
instead of letting them have a thirty-day period, cut 
them down, say, to seven days or something of that 
sort for qualification. 


MR. WALKER: If you give one seven, give the 
other seven. That is my point. 
MR. DENHAM: You have a point there. 


CHAIRMAN HALL: There is another aspect of 
compulsory unionism of which the public is becoming 


aware and that is discriminatory practices wi ni 
union. Legislation has been introduced seeki | 
safeguard the rights of an individual union membei 
against such things as exorbitant initiation fees, rat 
discrimination, refusal to process grievances, inability 
of union members to elect their own officers, and 
criminal elements which come in and take over the 
union. Mr. Iserman, what are your ideas about 
phase of the situation? 


DISCRIMINATION WITHIN UNIONS j 


MR. ISERMAN: In 1947, the American Givi 
Liberties Union, which is presumed to be a fairly 
liberal organization, took down to Washington a e 
list of things that unions, if they have compulso1 
unionism contracts, ought to guarantee to their m 
bers. As I remember that list, it included all of » 
things that you talk about. It also included proced 
for assuring to employees fair trials and hearings when 
the union suspended or expelled them for offe 
against the union. In the old closed shop days, tho: ¢ 
offenses might be such a thing as running against one 
of the officers for union office or saying something 
disparaging about a business agent. These things 
had nothing to do with wages, hours, and working 
conditions. # | 

The unions say that they have democratic pro: 
cedures, But their “democratic procedures” consist _ 
in one instance of a union with 35,000 members | 
ing a meeting in a union hall that holds only 6 
people. The people are privileged to come there, but 
they don’t get much of a chance to do anything. 

If you are going to have any kind of compulaa| 
unionism, it seems desirable to have some of these 
democratic procedures that people can exercise ec 
veniently incorporated in the law. Unions don’t want, 
that—most of them don’t. They want to have thei 
own internal affairs regulated by themselves or the 
people who run them. If a union is going to have all 
the rights that it has, such as being the exclusive 
bargaining agent, there ought to be some provi 
assuring democratic procedures whether yout have — 
compulsory unionism or not. a 


MR. COOPER: Referring to this Civil Liber he 
Union report, only last year there was another re 
by the same group on the question of internal union 
democracy, one in which Professor Philip Taft of 
Brown University participated, and that report dis 
closed a tremendous improvement in the internal 
democracy of labor organizations. || 

I have been on all three sides of this question. 1 
have represented individuals who have had grievances 
against unions, local unions, in relation to inter 
tional unions, and internationals in relation to lo 
unions. It is amazing how protective the courts a1 
You have a very difficult time saying to a court, 
satisfying a court in New York state particulal 
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jiat every due process of law has been exercised, re- 
indless of constitutional requirements, regardless of 
aion bylaws in disciplining or otherwise penalizing 
| nion member, or in relations between a local union 
ad the international union, This isn’t a real problem. 
isn’t a problem which should concern the Con- 
of the United States, regardless of whether it 
lows a closed shop or not. This is a problem which 
hich should be left, as the courts of New York have 
1id time and again, to the internal relations between 
e unions and their membership. 
I somehow expect that with a change in adminis- 
ation we will have less interference rather than 
sore, both in business and in unions. This question of 
td small number of people attending union meetings 
} a characteristic of our democracy. We have prob- 
bly a greater ratio of union members attending 
reetings on vital issues than participate in our elec- 
jons. Is it a fact that in this country in order to attain 
jtizenship you are required to vote? Of course you 
lave the opportunity to vote. Every union member 
oes. Secret ballots are becoming increasingly the rule 
f the game. There is no disparagement intended here 
f any industry or of any business organization, but 
venture to say that union meetings are as well at- 
nded as business organizations are, as corporate 
ockholders’ meetings, or as any meetings that you 
an describe, These organizations have privileges; 
hey have obligations. But why someone should pick 
n the union and say that it denies democracy to 
, union member who cannot protect himself and 
herefore needs legislative protection, is certainly an 
xaggeration of a trivial situation. 


| MR. DENHAM: May I refer to one source of in- 
ormation on the subject of elections in unions which 
as just been published within the last week by the 
Jepartment of Labor? It contains statistics from the 
eau of Labor Statistics on several hundred unions. 
t shows the number that have an election every six 
months, every year, eighteen months, two years, three 
years, five years, and some where they have them only 
when they are called. There are eighteen or twenty 
n the last category. The rest of them all have fixed 
deriods within which to hold their elections, six months 
tp to five years. It is that latter group, where there 
have been some unions that do not have any elections 
it all, that provide the seed of this controversy. 


EMPLOYER FREE SPEECH 


CHAIRMAN HALL: The question of free speech, 
which is guaranteed under the First Amendment to 
the Constitution, is of particular importance because 
pf its long history and the many, many times that the 


_ law has changed. Should the forum for free speech be 


imited by National Labor Relations procedural limi- 


ions? For example, in the Bonwit-Teller case the 
ational Labor Relations Board says that the union 
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should be allowed equal and free opportunity to reply 
to an employer, and that if the employer pays for the 
time spent by employees in hearing his side of the 
case, he should grant similar privileges to the union. 
Is this a fair doctrine in light of the First Amendment 
to the Constitution? 


MR. ATKINSON; It is useful to understand how 
employer freedom of speech was impaired under the 
Wagner Act. There is nothing in the Wagner Act that 
impinges on the basic constitutional right to freedom 
of speech. But the board itself found ways to revive 
long after the event any opinion of an employer to 
the effect that the union was not desirable, was not 
a good union, or any comment of that sort. Even if 
years later a union member or a shop steward were 
disciplined, the board would revive that opinion and 
use that to support an unfair labor practice charge 
in order to harass the employer. It reached the point 
where employers, from a practical point of view, did 
not dare to express opinions concerning unions or the 
benefits of unionization. 

In the Taft-Hartley Act, Congress decided to 
remedy that situation, They put in a paragraph that 
said expressly that an employer was privileged to 
express opinions concerning unions, provided the 
opinions expressed contained no threats of reprisal nor 
offers of benefits, That stopped the board for a time. 
But then in union organizing situations where the 
employer expressed the opinion to the employees that 
they perhaps did not need to pay dues to a union or 
that this union was not a desirable one, the NLRB 
found another device, namely that of setting aside 
an election. 

While I won’t go into the rather complicated 
Bonwit-Teller case, the practical effect was that inas- 
much as the NLRB held that the employer had not 
provided an opportunity for the union to address the 
employees, on company premises and on company 
time, the election was set aside. A subsequent series 
of cases developed that doctrine until in one Los 
Angeles case the regional NLRB director set aside an 
election even though the union had made no request 
for an opportunity to rebut the employer's opinion, A 
bill has been introduced by Senator Taft to provide 
that a statement by an employer which is protected 
under the Taft-Hartley Act may not be used as the 
basis for setting aside an election. 

That is the essence of the dispute over freedom of 
speech and it illustrates very well how by administra- 
tive decision the board may circumvent or subvert 
the intent of Congress by finding new devices for 
penalizing the employer who exercises freedom of 


speech, 


MR. ISERMAN: The board has held in two cases 
that when the parties are deadlocked and there is a 
strike, the employer commits an unfair labor practice 
if he solicits the strikers to come back to work on the 
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terms of his last offer. The union can exhort the em- 
ployees all it wants to and raise hell generally on the 
picket lines and do things of that sort. But that isn’t 
an unfair labor practice for the union, according to 
the NLRB. But if an employer, in the nicest way that 
he can, says, “This is all, there isn’t any more, you are 
losing a lot of dough and you might as well come back 
to work,” why then the board says, “No, no, that is 
an unfair labor practice.” 

The circuit courts of appeal have reversed those two 
cases, but the NLRB is pressing them and seems to 
hold to the view that soliciting strikers to come back 
to work is an unfair labor practice. That is another 
thing that ought to be corrected. 


CHAIRMAN HALL: Isn’t it true that the Kansas 
City milling case was the one where the circuit court 
reversed the NLRB and with that decision the NLRB 
stopped issuing orders in cases involving unfair labor 
practices which are subject to review? Isn’t the Bon- 
wit-Teller case one where the NLRB set aside an 
election because representation cases are not subject 
to judicial review? Isn’t that the legal differentiation 
there? 

MR. ISERMAN: That is correct. The employer 
can appeal in the Kansas City milling case, but he 
cannot appeal in the Bonwit-Teller case where the 
election was set aside. 


MR. WALKER: I do not think the impression ought 
to be left here that the functioning of the National 
Labor Relations Board or the lawyers of the board 
is the only means for concocting cases like the Bonwit- 
Teller case. 

One of the main problems we had on the Wage 
Stabilization Board was with the barristers we had 
hanging around in the corridors. After we had ham- 
mered out resolutions, which were decisions in a 
sense, then we fought the battle of Washington to 
keep the intent of those resolutions and regulations 
from being just simply washed out by interpretations 
of lawyers on the staff of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. 

This happens under any law where you have law- 
yers getting their mitts into a human relations prob- 
lem. 


MR. COOPER: What has happened with free 
speech is that the term is more abused than is war- 
ranted. The employers are directly permitted under 
the Taft-Hartley Act to express opinions. I am all 
for that. If more employers expressed their opinions, 
we would have unionization faster. I wish more em- 
ployers would put ads in the papers and would write 
letters to their employees. I wish that more of them 
would come and be invited to come to address union 
meetings. 

On the Bonwit-Teller case, ostensibly this was a 
situation in which we had what might be called a 
captive audience. The employees were called for 


meetings. They had no choice really; they were be 
paid to be at this meeting. At the meeting they w 
exposed to the expression of opinion and judgment 
the part of the employer. This was while an elect 
was pending. Primarily, the determination of whet 
there should or should not be a union is not an ¢€ 
ployer’s function. Primarily it has nothing to do w 
the employer by virtue of law but is exclusively wit 
the province of the employees to decide for themsel1 

Nevertheless, this meeting was held. These « 
ployees were addressed by representatives of the « 
ployer. The union made a request in this insta) 
that it be afforded an equal opportunity. They | 
not protest that the meeting itself should not be he 
but they said, “if you hold such a meeting, if you « 
your workers in under these circumstances, un 
these auspices, if you bring them into an atmosph 
where they are accustomed to getting directiy 
where they are accustomed to getting orders, and ¢ 
cuss with them their choice of whether or not to hi 
a labor organization or which one to have, then 
the same token the least you can give us in all fairn 
is an equal opportunity.” They said, “We wo 
like equal opportunity to address these employ 
under similar circumstances.” 

MR. ISERMAN: Who will pay them? 


MR. COOPER: The employer in this instance 
not bring that up, so that is not an issue here. W1 
is the issue is that the employer utilized that parti 
lar setting in which to express an opinion with 
affording an equal opportunity to the union. Had 
employer afforded the union that opportunity, th 
would have been no complaint. 


QUESTIONS FROM THE FLOOR 


QUESTION: I would like to ask the panel wi 
they think of the proposal that has been made 
Senator Taft with respect to economic strikers’ rj 
to vote after they have been replaced and disqualif 
for reinstatement. . 


MR. ISERMAN: It is a silly proposal. The i 
of allowing people who have lost their right to j 
in a plant to vote in an election to select a bargain 
agent for employees who are going to work in © 
plant is absurd on its face. The Congress proba 
will do something about it because the President, 
campaigning before the AFL convention, put his f 
in his mouth on the thing, and the Republicans, di 
bound, will have to try to keep it there. But th 
will be some limitations on how long the replat 
economic striker can vote, and perhaps other circu 
locutions. 

The idea seems to be that in a depression, an € 
ployer could use this law to bust a union. Well, 
the first place, he has to get a strike going. Ordinar 
in hard times employers do not like to increase th 
troubles by getting into a strike when business is k 
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yhow; but in the process of getting the strike going, 
may commit an unfair labor practice. Or some time 
ring the strike, he or one of his foremen may say 
nething or do something that converts this eco- 
mic strike into an unfair practice strike. Where 
u have an unfair practice strike, all the people are 
titled to come back to work, and you have to fire 
2 replacements. So the employer runs the risk of 
feating his own purpose that way, and if he doesn’t 
<e these people back, he has to pay them back pay. 
Also, the striking union whose members are being 
laced, if an election comes along, can file this un- 
r labor practice charge and the board won’t hold an 
ction while the unfair practice charge is pending. 
it takes weeks or months or years to dispose of the 
\tter, so there is no election. As a matter of fact, in 
w of the risks of back pay and what not that an 
ployer would run if he tried to bust a union by this 
ibe Goldberg device that somebody dreamed up, 
at employer probably would wind up busting him- 
f instead of the union. 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY STRIKES 


QUESTION: I would like to ask the panel how 
ey think it would be best to handle national emer- 
ney strikes. 


MR. COOPER: This whole question of national 
lergency strikes has been so completely miscalcu- 
ed that we might well consider the advisability of 
ving any congressional action taken which would 
we the statute in its present form. 

In the first instance, no one has correctly or defini- 
ely set up what constitutes a national emergency 
ike. Unfortunately, we have a situation on the one 
nd in which David Cole, the former director of the 
deral Mediation Service, has stated categorically 
at in the past several years he knows of no strike 
ich fits into the definition of a national emergency 
ike. Yet we have had a number of national emer- 
ney injunction proceedings. On the other hand, you 
ve this jet airplane strike, a crucial nine-week strike. 
t that strike was not called a national emergency 
‘ike. 

That leads us to question what it is that makes a 
tional emergency strike. The question is largely de- 
mined by the newspapers. They decide it and not 
e government. If the newspapers find themselves 
a dull situation, and they need something to build 
) the news or editorial value, a strike becomes a 
tional emergency strike. 

You have a national emergency in the coal industry 
ien there is enough coal above ground; you have it 
the steel industry when the warehouses are bulging 
th steel. You don’t have it in the jet airplane in- 
stry which by its very nature is a crucial and 
itical one. It is not a national emergency strike 
less it is something that the press or some branch 
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of government picks on as a national emergency. 

I raise that question initially because the effect of 
the present treatment of national emergency strikes 
does not help to solve the problem. In the first in- 
stance, the law merely postpones the strike eighty 
days. In the second instance, what it does to an em- 
ployer is to have him sit back secure in the knowledge 
that at one point or another the government will in- 
tervene on his side, will restore his status quo, not 
penalize him in any way, and postpone a strike for 
a period of at least eighty days. The union, on the 
other hand, is really precluded from taking any affir- 
mative or constructive action during this cessation 
period. 

We had two maritime strikes in which the eighty- 
day injunction was invoked. In the West Coast strike 
the parties merely resumed the strike after the eighty- 
day period. In the East Coast strike that we had 
several years ago, the union couldn’t get the em- 
ployers to sit down with us until a week before the 
eighty-day period ran out. Yet you had another situ- 
ation in the American Locomotive Company case. 
There the government intervened because it said the 
company manufactured a small part of atomic energy 
equipment. That, they said, was a national emer- 
gency strike and they stopped it by government in- 
tervention. 

Doesn’t the very nature of these situations make 
it seem more reasonable to treat these strikes on a 
case-by-case basis instead of having some over-all, 
sweeping determination which fixes a treatment that 
may not apply to the particular situation? Wouldn’t 
it be better, if the means of mediation have been ex- 
hausted, if a strike is threatened or is on its way or is 
in action, and if nothing else prevails, to consider that 
particular strike (that would have to be of tremendous 
proportions qualitatively as well as quantitatively), 
and invite the attention of Congress? Congress at that 
point could take some form of action appropriate to 
the particular situation instead of applying a formula 
set up in advance which has not worked in any given 
situation. 

MR. ISERMAN: As I understand the jet airplane 
strike at Evendale, the government was cutting back 
the production of those jet engines before the strike 
began, and has since been cutting back production 
in other plants that are building that engine. So I 
don’t think there is any comparison between that and 
the strike at American Locomotive where they were 
making parts for the atomic energy program. 

On this business of what is a national emergency, I 
doubt very much, with Dave Cole, that there has been 
a situation that has arisen in any of the eleven or 
twelve instances in which President Truman obtained 
injunctions that fits exactly into the definition of a 
national emergency strike as the act sets forth that 
definition, affecting the health or safety of the United 
States. 
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However, it is a rather ridiculous criterion to set 
up for giving the government power to move into a 
strike situation. When a union strikes all the coal 
mines at once or all the steel mills at once, I don’t 
know why we should come to the brink of a catas- 
trophe before the government can do something about 
that strike. The situation usually is wholly within the 
control of the union. It can let enough facilities oper- 
ate that the country can get along fairly well. I don’t 
know why we should wait until we are confronted with 
disaster before the union is compelled to stop striking 
in some of the plants, enough of the plants to supply 
our basic needs at least. Unions can always do that, 
stop striking in some of the plants, keeping the strike 
going in others. When you settle with those, start 
striking the ones that operated before, if need be, and 
make the settlements retroactive, if you want to strike 
that hard. 

The business of saying that your government, the 
President and the courts are powerless to interfere 
with these great nationwide strikes until they bring 
us to catastrophe seems to me to be utterly prepos- 
terous and we ought to be able to deal with them be- 
fore we come to that point. 


MR. WALKER: The thing we ought to be talking 
about when the parties cannot reach an agreement in 
their collective bargaining, and when the national in- 
terest is endangered, is a means of getting the job 
done if they can’t do it themselves, not just pushing 
the worker back into the plant. 

I have no quarrel with the idea that a strike should 
not be permitted to occur which will endanger our 
national health or endanger our country; but I do 
have a quarrel with anyone who is the proponent of a 
program which has for its purpose pushing the people 
back to work but does nothing about an arbitrary 
employer who is also party to the dispute. Al Hayes, 
president of the Machinists, AFL, made a proposal 
that in these clearly defined national disputes as de- 
termined by the President or any other proper me- 
dium, a board be set up to go into it and make 
recommendations, and the parties be given an op- 
portunity to accept them or negotiate a settlement in 
the light of these findings. In the meantime, however, 
the status quo is maintained. All parties know that 
the thing is-moving forward, .ot just sitting there 
like a sitting duck for eighty days. If there is no 
agreement in negotiations and no acceptance of the 
fact-finding board’s recommendation, then the gov- 
ernment would force compulsory arbitration in the 
“true” national emergency strike. 

Now anybody can argue all he wants to that these 
things shouldn’t happen, but I ask, what do you pro- 
pose as a means of finding an answer where collective 
bargaining has failed? 


MR. DENHAM: The eighty-day injunction is a 
necessity; it should be invoked at the threshold of 


these strikes and not let the interruption occur. I« 
have a feeling, however, that possibly some meth 
should be found whereby, when they get through wi 
this board of inquiry and with the injunction peric 
they should have a recommendation to look at. T. 
board could submit a recommendation confidential 
to the company, and if the company then said, “ 
right, we will go along with that,” then let it be pu 
lished and an election be held on the basis that n 
only is it the last offer of the company, but it is al 
the recommendation of the board. 

MR. COOPER: Suppose the company, say the ste 
companies, get such a recommendation and reject 1 

MR. DENHAM: Then go to Congress on it. Th 
is about all you can do. 

MR WALKER: That is the worst place to ¢ 
Those guys don’t know anything about this proble 

MR. ATKINSON: I am not sure that Mr. Walk 
made clear the fact that Mr. Hayes’ recoommendati 
was that compulsory arbitration be the end, if the 
were no agreement in the negotiation or acceptance 
the fact-finding board’s recommendations. That is 
big subject and much too big to get into at 5:25 in tl 
afternoon. 

MR. ISERMAN: We didn’t like that kind of bu: 
ness when they were using it in Italy. 

MR. WALKER: We are talking about getting s 
lutions in one and only one type of situation. O 
union will not accept compulsory arbitration in ; 
everyday negotiations. 

We are talking here about what we do during 
war, during a so-called national emergency. We hi 
a means of bringing about recommendations duri 
World War II in an emergency. We had decisions. 


Employee Health Center 
(Continued from page 248) 


The cost per employee for the first year was $16. 
and the cost per patient for that period was $56.7 
The second year’s figures are: total cost of operatic 
before depreciation, $569,525.39; cost per employe 
$16.48; cost per patient, $52.34. 

The average cost per employee for the first ty 
years of the center’s existence is $16.27 and the ave 
age cost per patient for that period i is $54.33. 

The costs per worker and per patient computatiol 
cover all expenses for running the center—salarie 
equipment, building maintenance, supplies, etc. 


OTHER UNION HEALTH CENTERS 


There are two other New York City health cente! 
for union members. They are the Health Center ' 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Unio 
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FL, and the Sidney Hillman Health Center for 
members of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, CIO. 

_ Although there are many similarities between these 
‘two and the hotel workers’ health center, there are 
also differences. The hotel workers’ center has always 
been entirely employer financed, even to the initial 
building and equipment, whereas the ILGWU center 
started in 1913 as an entirely union-supported project 
and continued that way until 1946. At that time, 
through collective bargaining, it became employer- 
supported by means of an assessment on each em- 
ployer’s payroll. An extensive expansion of center 
facilities at that time was paid for by employers. 

_ The Sidney Hillman Health Center, which began 
operation in April, 1951, was established through a 
fund to which both employers and employees con- 
tributed. Unlike the other two centers, each union 
member is assessed an annual fee of $10 to support 
the center, whether or not he makes use of the service. 
Since April 1, 1953, employers are paying a certain 
payroll assessment. 

_ The families of hotel workers are not eligible to 
participate in the health center services. Families 
of ILGWU members are eligible to visit the center 
on a fee-for-service basis of $1.25. The Sidney Hillman 
‘Center is open to wives of members if they also pay 
a $10 per year charge. 


‘Administration of the Centers 


The business activities of the ILGWU Health 
Center are entirely administered by the union. A 
board of directors comprised of union officials deter- 
mines policies for the center. Medical activities are 
under the direct supervision of a medical director. 

_ The board of directors of the Sidney Hillman Cen- 
ter is made up of both labor and management and 
this board appoints a medical director and a lay 
administrative director to supervise the center’s 
activities. 

_ As described earlier, the hotel workers’ center is 
governed by a joint labor-management board of di- 
rectors. 

bo Doris M. Taompson 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Union Security 
(Continued from page 245) 


union security clauses in their IUE-CIO contracts. 
Sylvania’s largest IUE-CIO unit (4,000 employees) 
is covered by a union shop clause. Westinghouse, 
with over 43,000 workers represented by IUE-CIO, 
grants a modified union shop to the CIO group. 
RCA’s 9,000 IUE-CIO employees are covered by a 
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union shop clause. General Motors’ 5,000 IUE-repre- 
sented workers are covered by a modified union shop. 
The IUE-CIO contracts with all four of these com- 
panies provide for the year-to-year automatic renewal 
checkoff. 


IUE Checkoff Provisions 


All but one of the forty-seven IUE contracts ana- 
lyzed provides for the checkoff of dues for those 
workers who voluntarily sign a checkoff authorization 
form. More than three out of four (thirty-eight) call 
for the year-to-year automatic renewal form of au- 
thorization. Three provide for checkoff authorization 
that may be revoked any time (voluntary revocable 
checkoff) while one calls for the voluntary irrevocable 
form. 

Of the thirty-eight year-to-year automatic renewal 
clauses, twenty-six set up a period of ten days or less 
during which employees may revoke their checkoff 
authorization forms. Under eleven contracts, workers 
have two weeks or more during which to cancel their 
authorization to check off dues. 


Agency Shop in IUE-CIO Contracts 


The IUE-CIO was the only union to have any 
agency shop clauses in the contracts analyzed. This 
form of union security, which does not require em- 
ployees to join the union but does commit them to 
pay the union an amount equal to union dues, appears 
in two IUE-CIO contracts. While one IUE-CIO con- 
tract provides for revocation of checkoff at the end of 
the contract it does not specifically provide for escape 
from the commitment to pay dues. It reads as follows: 


“For the life of the contract a modified union shop 
[sic] is effective, with the following provisions: 

a. Membership in the union is not required. 

b. All present union-eligible employees with sixty days 
seniority must begin paying dues thirty days after the 
execution date of this agreement. 

ec. Union-eligible employees must begin paying dues 
within thirty days after the first of the month next suc- 
ceeding the date on which they acquire sixty days’ 
seniority. 

d. Employees may withdraw from membership at any 
time but must continue to pay dues. 

e. Employees may cancel dues payroll-deduction au- 
thorizations during a ten-day period immediately preced- 
ing the expiration date of the agreement.” (A midwestern 
electrical manufacturing company and the IUE-CIO) 


The other contract grants nonmembers a fifteen- 
day period prior to contract expiration during which 
they may escape their commitment to pay an amount 
equivalent to union dues-after the termination date of 
the contract. This agency shop clause reads: 


“All employees hired after the execution date of this 
agreement who at the end of their probationary period 
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are not members of the union shall at the next regular 
checkoff date immediately following the expiration of 
their probationary period and thereafter, so long as they 
are not members of the union, on each succeeding checkoff 
date for the duration of this agreement, be required to 
pay to the union an amount equal to the union’s periodic 
dues as a condition of continued employment; provided, 
however, that said employees shall have a period of fifteen 
days prior to the termination date of this agreement in 
which to elect to discontinue such payments. Employees 
who elect to discontinue such payments shall do so by 
notifying the company and the union to that effect by 
registered mail, and such notification shall release them 
from all obligations to make such payments after the 
termination date of this agreement as a condition of 
continued employment.” (A midwestern electrical corpo- 
ration and the IUE-CIO) 


Escape Any Time 


Under a standard modified union shop provision, 
an employee who is a union member on a specified 
date must retain his membership for the contract’s 
life. The same arrangement applies to all new em- 
ployees who must join the union. However, under 
one IUE-CIO contract analyzed, any member can 
resign from the union on sixty days’ notice. This 
clause reads: 


“(4) Employees, who are now members or who may 
become members of the union, shall remain members for 
the term of this agreement with the privilege of resigning 
on sixty days’ notice in writing to the union without loss 
of employment or other privileges. Any question arising 
concerning the resignation of a member of the union shall 
be discussed between the union and the company. 

“(5) Employees, who are newly engaged, shall join the 
union after having been in the service of the company 
for sixty days, and upon so joining have all the rights and 
privileges of other union members, including the right of 
resigning on sixty days’ notice as provided in paragraph 
(4) of this agreement. Such newly engaged employees 
may, at their option, join the union before they have been 
in the service of the company for sixty days, but, as 
provided in paragraph (11) of this agreement, seniority 
rights shall not be acquired until after completion of such 
period. The union agrees to accept such employees as 
members without any discrimination against them and 
upon the same terms as other members.” (A midwestern 
electrical company and the IUE-CIO) 


Post Notice of Escape Period 


The escape period for both union security and the 
checkoff authorization are directly tied to each other 
under an IUE-CIO contract with an eastern manu- 
facturer. While the contract requires that employees 
who are union members as of a specific date maintain 
their membership, it provides for two union security 
escape periods: (1) a ten-day escape period prior to 
the anniversary of the signing of the agreement; (2) 
ten days prior to the expiration of the contract. The 
clause states in positive terms rather than in permis- 


Closed Shop Clause 


' 
sive terms that the company will post notice of with © 
drawal periods on its bulletin boards and will sup ly 


withdrawal cards to workers who want them. 
clause reads: 


i 
MS 


“All employees who haye been certified as membent of 
the union and who have signed cards authorizing the 
company to deduct dues from their pay, shall maintain 
their membership in the union for the life of this contract 
or until an escape period occurs, Union members wishing 
to withdraw from the union may do so by signing a with- 
drawal card which may be secured from the company 
during a period of ten days prior to the expiration of the 
one-year period after the signing of this agreement, o1 
ten days prior to the expiration of the contract, which- 
ever is sooner. If no such notice is given, this authorization 
shall be irrevocable for successive periods of one year 
hereafter, with the same privilege of revocation at the end 
of each such period. 

“The company, at the time of the withdrawal periods 
will place notices on its bulletin boards stating that union 
members wishing to withdraw must do so during this 
period and the company will make available withdrawa) 
cards to those wishing the same. 

“Neither the company nor the union shall intimidate 
or coerce employees into joining the union or withdrawing 
from the union.” (A midwestern electrical company ana 
the IUE-CIO) 


UNION SECURITY IN IBEW CONTRACTS 


All but one of thirty-six IBEW-AFL contract: 
guarantee continuous receipt of funds. But the 
IBEW-AFL achieves this status more by reliance or, 
union security than by the checkoff. Five out of six 
of the IBEW manufacturing contracts surveyed pro: 
vide a union security clause compared to only Ll 
out of three that provide for checkoff. 

Half (eighteen) of the thirty-six IBEW-AFI 
manufacturing contracts call for a union shop. Five 
provide for a modified union shop and five for main: 


tenance of membership. One of thirty-six IBEW 


contracts analyzed sets up a closed shop. It makes i 
mandatory that the company hire only union mem) 
bers. It provides, however, that if the union canno| 
supply the required number of workers, the uniot) 
will then issue work permits to those workers wh«| 
apply and are recommended by the employer. — 

The union shop is called for in two of the thre 
major companies with IBEW contracts: RCA with 
over 6,000 workers and Avco Manufacturing Com: 
pany with 7,000 workers. The third, Stewart-Warne) 
Corporation with 4,500 workers, has no union se 
curity clause. tay 


The closed shop clause appears in an IBEW con: 
tract with an eastern electrical manufacturer. — a , 
provides that the company will hire only memb | 
of the union and that if the union is unable to supply 
the required number of workers then the union i 


| ligated to issue work permits to workmen who apply 


id are recommended by the company. 


| “Section (a): The company shall employ only members 
of the union in good standing, but should the union be 
unable to furnish the required number of workmen, the 
‘union shall issue working permits to workmen who apply 
jand are recommended by the employer. Such permits 
‘shall be effective for a period of thirty days, after which 
‘period the workman shall become eligible for membership 
to the union on the recommendation of both signers of 
the agreement.” 


w Employees Referred to Union 


|A number of IBEW union shop provisions provide 
iat new employees shall be referred to the union for 
vegistration and advice.” For example one such 
‘ause reads: 


“All employees shall be required to become and remain 
members in good standing of the union as a condition of 
‘employment during the term of this agreement. New em- 
\ployees hired after the effective date of this section of the 
agreement and former employees who are nonmembers 
returning to work after such date, shall be required to 
become members of the union on the 30th day after the 
/beginning of or return to employment. Employees hired 
before the effective date of this section of the agreement 
|shall be required to become members of the union on the 
130th day following such date. The employer agrees to 
refer new applicants, prior to the beginning of employ- 
|ment, to the local business office of the union for registra- 
|tion and advice as to the union shop requirements of this 
agreement. The employer shall give the union notice of 
lopportunities of employment in classifications covered by 
this agreement.” (A midwestern manufacturing company 
and the IBEW-AFL) 


|A similar requirement is more explicitly spelled out 
| @ contract with a midwestern manufacturer. The 
ontract also calls for a diluted form of preferential 
hing for IBEW members: 


“The employer shall hire employees direct, but recog- 
| nizes and agrees to hire members of Local , IBEW, 
{im good standing when they are available and acceptable. 
\In all cases, a laid-off member of Local Union shall 
be given preference to report back on the job before a 
new employee is hired for the job. 

“Sec. 2. The personnel department shall notify the 
| business manager of all new employees needed. The busi- 
‘ness manager shall affix the starting date to the ‘tempo- 
rary working card’ and instruct the new employee of 
|union shop conditions in the contract and make note of 
\the name, badge number, and department to which the 
|new employee is assigned. 

“Sec. 3. Thirty days shall be the ‘probationary period’ 
| during which time the seniority of the new employee shall 
|Temain suspended. At the expiration of the time, if the 
|new employee proves unsatisfactory, the personnel man- 
ager shall notify the business manager. Acceptable em- 
ployees shall fill out an application for membership and 
|automatically come under the provisions of this contract. 
|His or her seniority shall date back to original hiring.” 
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An eastern company’s IBEW contract sets up a 
procedure for the discharge of employees who have 
failed to join the union under a union shop clause. 
The contract clause saves the company harmless from 
suits arising from such union-requested action. This 
clause reads: 


“In the event that the union notifies the company that 
an employee covered by this agreement, who is required 
as a condition of continued employment to be or become 
and remain a member of the union in good standing 
pursuant to the provisions of this article, has failed to do 
so by failing to tender the periodic dues and the initiation 
fees uniformly required as a condition of acquiring or 
retaining membership in the union, such notification and 
the request of the union for the discharge of such em- 
ployee shall be submitted to the company in writing 
signed by the business representative of the union, and 
the company shall thereafter have a period of fourteen 
days within which to discharge such employee. If the 
company pursuant to the request from the union dis- 
charges an employee, which discharge results in a claim 
or demand made against the company, then and in that 
event the union will indemnify and keep indemnified the 
company against all liability and expense of every kind 
and nature whatsoever that may or shall arise out of any 
action against the company resulting from the fulfillment 
by the company of the terms of this Article ITI. Neverthe- 
less, such indemnification shall not be effective, unless 
within four days after the company is notified that a claim 
is made against the company or that a suit or proceeding 
has been instituted against the company arising out of the 
company’s action in discharging the employee the com- 
pany shall notify the union of the fact that such claim 
has been made or such suit or proceeding instituted and 
afford to the union opportunity to take over the defense 
of such action or the adjustment of such claim, in default 
of which the company may take such steps that it may 
deem necessary in the circumstances. The company will 
cooperate reasonably with the union in the defense or 
other disposition of any such claim, suit or proceeding.” 


IBEW-AFL and Checkoff 


Only two out of three companies with IBEW con- 
tracts check off dues of union members. This is in 
marked contrast to companies with either UE or IUE- 
CIO contracts, where checkoff clauses are more preva- 
lent. 

The IBEW checkoff clauses also contrast markedly 
with UE and IUE clauses in that not as many call for 
the year-to-year automatic renewal checkoff. Of 
twenty-four IBEW contracts with checkoff, only 
seven call for year-to-year automatic renewal. (More 
than two thirds of the UE and IUE-CIO contracts 
call for this type.) Seven have checkoff authorizations 
that can be revoked any time (voluntary revocable) 
and five call for a form which is irrevocable for one 
year and revocable thereafter. 

James J. BAmMsBRICK, JR. 
HERMINE ZAGAT 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Item 


Consumers’ Price Index ! 


Significant Labor Statistics 


All items:5.c0) Sccits Soo deere eee Jan. 1939=100 +0.4, = 
BOOd 3i5,.56 Sc lodiete-ccnit ioe nie tas Jan. 1939=100 228. +0.5) — 
Housing cot saisue oi sae eee Jan. 1939=100 131.5 127.6} 196.8 +2.0) + 
Clothing? 2:05. 3.3 oak aoe eee Jan. 1939=100 150.8 150.6] 150.6 “+07 aes 
Men's: huticeay.. tesa cobhsnite are te Jan. 1939=100 167.8 167.4) 167,4 +0,.2) — 
Women’ Sir ycaticear «syaiia'etanerete care Jan. 1939=100 136.4 136.3 136/3 0 - 
Buelstfuncc cbc. cc epee s tare Jan. 1939=100 138. —1.8} + 
Electricity: prado ee sete aioe Jan. 1939=100 93. 0 + 
ASE LS ARE. Re one seer ae Jan. 1939=100 104.0 +0.1) + 
Housefurnishings...............--++- Jan. 1939=100 164.5 165.7) 165.7 —0.1} — 
Suaaes, Coa, fost oe ccm cl Jan. 1939=100 177.8 173.8] 173.4 +0.2] + 
Purchasing value of the dollar......... Jan. 1939 dollars 55. 55.3) 54.9 —0.4, + 
Allitems (BUS) Qe eee ce vicwicc tices: 1935-1939=100 |ja 188. +0.3) — 
Employment Status ? 
Civilian Jabor force ....:0. << «<.26.00,02 +4 thousands 62,964] 62,810| 93,134) 62,712 62,921] 63,646 +0.2) + 
Employed. eotpros coh ete oeapiele thousands 61,658] 61,228] 61,460} 60,994 61,509] 62,298 +0.7] + 
iAcriculturete oe cece seen thousands 6,390 5,720] 5,366 5,697| 6,774 +5.3| — 
Nonagricultural industries......... thousands 55,812) 55,454 +0.2) + 
Unemployed w.\\erysa)bl sowiescts area ere che thousands 1,306 1,412) 1,418 —17.4) —1 
Wage Earners °, 4 
Employees in nonagr’! establishm’ts thousands ‘p 48, 50,140} 48,058 +0.3) + 
Manufacturing 7a. aisit > doaiis octane thousands’ p17, 16,952] 16,642 —0.2| + 
Mining. 2 achicha nesvece eroueriacae thousands p 829\r 833 856 870 873 —0.5| —- 
Construction= .insen esos ee ae thousands p 2,480|\r 2,402|7 2,292|r 2,280 2,497| 2618 +3.2) - 
Transportation and public utilities... thousands p 4274|r 4,939|7 4,231|r 4,210 4,293} 4,233 +0.8) + 
Trade Sed SRA eee thousands p 10,315|r 10,3047 10,2g0]7 10,214 11,218} 10,320 +0.1) + 
Finance sn 86 acccchract sans area thousands p 2,027]. 2,015|7 1,994]r 1,977 1,978) 1,973 +0.6) + 
Services: #0 hccebicci ah cee thousands p 5,368|r 5,312| 5,225) 5,194 5,237| 4,736 +1.1) + 
Governmenti2.5 22 eee eae thousands 7,095| 6,663 n - 
Productionandrelated workersin manuf’g 
Employment 4 
All manufacturing. .............+.- thousands ‘1p 13,712|r 13,767} 7 13,834) r 13,733 13,699] 13,462 —0.4) + 
Durablews tes. ances Sne-rasss pastes thousands D 8,010] 7,719 —0.4) +1 
Nonditrables:itcscr cee eee thousands ip 5, 5,689] 5,743 —0.4) + 
Average weekly hours 
All manufacturing..............+.-. number p 40.6 AL.Wr 41,1 —0.5) + 
Duttable: oy coves «gate:eioreisso orenineie « ayars number p 41.3)/r : ; : : 42.5|r 41.9 —0.7|. + 
Nondurable... fone ee number p 39.57 40.5|r 40.1 0 + 
Average hourly earnings 
All manufacturing.................. dollars p 1.75 : A . : 1.73] 1077 0 4 
Durablexsesst otce.ccieactseatrtesat- dollars ip 1.85\r 1, : : : 1.83\r 1.82 0 4 
Nondurable s.e es nsseadedre dollars p 1.60 P 1.57] 1.56 +0.6) + 
Average weekly earnings 
All manufacturing.................. dollars i 72.1417 70.28 —0.5| + 
Durable 2c. oc clatesie toteeara 9 70G bks dollars Dp 77.78\r 76.26 —0.7) 4 
Nondurable we cce eer e eee dollars D 63.59|r 62.59 +0.6) + 
Straight time hourly earnings 
All manufacturing.................. dollars e 1.69 0 4 
Parable ce snes cetaceans dollars e 1.78 0 4 
Nondurableie is. coos. a oe seen: dollars e +0.6) 4 
Turnover rates in manufacturing * 
Separations), : ...<clsel.c <s.cteiois.s reuse per 100 employees |jp 4.5 +4.7) + 
Quitsi i: . JARS. Saeed eo stoos per 100 employees ||p 2.7 o | + 
Discharges...’ :etnevaeooce sien nee per 100 employees |lp 0.4 o | + 
Tay ols .iiircs. Soieeys tars Heep oye as axe e Varo peat per 100 employees |ip_ 1.1 +22.2 
Accessions#o. neh Mae mance eae per 100 employees Ilp 4.0 —7.0| 4 


1Taxe ConrereNnce Boarp 

3 Bureau of the Census 

3 Bureau of Labor Statistics 

4 Employment, hours, and earnings series 
have been adjusted to first quarter 1951 
bench-mark Litels: All series are not 
comparable to earlier data shown. 


a Adjusted indexes: 
Noy., 191.1; Dec., 190.7; Jan., 190.4; Feb., 189.6; Mar., 189.9; Apr., 190.1; May, 190.6 


Year ago, 189.0 ¢ Estimated 
l Based on food prices for November 12, 1952 p Preliminary 
m Based on food prices for February 12, 1958 r Revised 
n Less than .05 


o Based on food prices for the week of Mar. 15 ‘ 
New revised BLS index—1947-1949 = 100. : 
Jan., 1953, 118.9; Feb., 118.4; Mar., 118.6; Apr., 118.7; May, 114.0 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to June 15, 1953 


Increase 
Type Remarks 
Company oF Approximate 
Worker! Amount Date umber 
Effective Affected 
hemicals and Allied Products 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company ... WE $.09 hr. 10-1-52 1,200 Raise followed expiration of old contract. Firm also liberalized 

Clarksville, Ind. hospital and surgical benefit plan. Contract expires October 1, 
1953. (Int’] Chemical Workers, AFL) 

Berkeley, California ............. WE — $.05 hr. 2-10-53 450 Firm granted raise together with liberalized hospital and surgical 
benefit plan. Next wage reopening April 1, 1954; contract ex- 
pires one year after that. (Int'l Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union, CIO) 

General Dyestuffs Corporation ..... WE $.10 hr. 9-29-52 44 Raise came through new contract. Previous hourly average was 

New York, N. Y. $1.48. As “fringe benefit,” firm will pay difference between 
regular base pay and pay received for jury duty, with no 
maximum number of days specified. No wage reopening, but 
2% cents an hour raise across board becomes effective August 
20, 1953. Contract expires May 20, 1954. (United Gas, Coke & 
Chemical Workers, CIO) 

United Carbon Company .......... WE — $.05 hr. 11-1-52 50 Raise came through wage reopening. Next reopening 6 months 

Swartz, La. after effective date of contract, which expires September 1, 
1958. (Int'l Chemical Workers, AFL) 

lectrical Machinery, Equipment and 
ypplies 
Leeds & Northrup Company ....... WE $.105 hr. 10-20-52 1,657 Raise came in new contract. Previous hourly average had been 

Philadelphia, Pa. $1.54 since May 19, 1952. Next wage reopening should have 
been April 15, 1953, but there was no change reported. Con- 
tract expires October 15, 1953. (Leeds & Northrup Employees’ 
Union) 

S $5.71 wk. 10-20-52 = 1,485 (Leeds & Northrup Employees’ Union) 
Radio Corporation of America ...... WE $.066 hr. 5-18-53 264 Raise came through wage reopening. As “fringe benefits” firm 

Los Angeles, Calif. granted double time after 12 hours in any work day. Next 
reopening in this 2 year contract will be April 1, 1954. (IUE- 
CIO) 

ubricated Metal Products 
International Steel Company ....... WE = 3.07 hr. 1-1-53 650 Raise followed expiration of old agreement. New contract also 

Evansville, Ind. provides for 3 cents July 1, 1953, and 4 cents January 1, 
1954. Firm also granted 3 weeks’ vacation after 15 years, and 
assumed cost of group insurance, and of Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield insurance. Next wage reopening in this 2 year contract 
will be July 1, 1954. (Int'l Ass’n of Bridge, Structural and 
Ornamental Iron Workers, AFL) 

iS) 4% 1-1-53 250 (No union) 
Pfaudler Company .............--. WE 8.11 hr. 9-29-52 479 New contract followed expiration of old one. Previous hourly 

Rochester, N. Y. average had been $1.71, in effect since October 1, 1951. New 
contract grants 6 paid holidays, raises shift differentials from 
10 and 15 cents to 15 and 20 cents. One year contract expires 
August $1, 1953. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 

ood 
Hygrade Food Products Corporation WE See 10-27-52 732 Following expiration of old contract, firm raised men’s wages 

Interstate Remarks 4 cents an hour, women’s twice as much. Previous hourly 
average had been $1.66, in effect since December 17, 1951. 
Next wage reopening in this 2 year contract will be September 
1, 1958. (Packinghouse Workers, CIO) 

s $.18 hr. 1-5-58 40 Prior to settlement, hourly average for this group had been 
$2.23 since May 5, 1952. Actual raise varied from 5 to 25 
cents. (No union) 
Morgan Packing Company ......... WE $.05 hr. 1-2-53 615 Raise came through wage reopening in one year contract. New 
Austin, Ind. fringe benefits granted 2 paid holidays. (Amal. Meat Cutters 
| & Butcher Workmen, AFL) 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to June 15, 1953—Continued 


Increase 


Typ : A imate = 
G TOX! ' 
Cer Worker 1 Amount Date PR umber \ 
Effective Affected 
Macht —E t Electrical xy 
torte Maaanceenag ‘Conees WE $.0616 hr. 1-1-53 $70 Raise followed expiration of old contract. Last wage imerea 
West Hartford, Conn. was August 20, 1951, since when hourly average has | 
$1.676. Firm also granted seventh paid holiday, | 
vacation after 15 years, $13 maximum daily Coepital De 
$240 surgical allowance. Wage reopenings July 1, 1958, July 
1954. Contract expires September 15, 1954. (UAW, CIO) 
i Bross Ines eshsaseaaon a WE 8.08 hr. 1-5-53 212 Raise came through wage reopening. Previous hourly average, | 
yee eg effect since January 10, 1952, been $1.48. Firm ali 
: granted 6 paid holidays ‘(not necessarily scheduled work day: 
as previously), paid hospitalization for employees, while sic! 
ness and accident benefit payments under group insurar 
plan were extended from 13 to 26 weeks. Two year contra 
expires January 10, 1954. (UAW, AFL) 4 
d h Machine Tool Company ... WE $.065 hr. 217-53 1,600 Raise came in new contract. Prior to this settlement, ) 
sar Ohio. pipe Yeo average had been $1.70 since November 1, 1951. Firm > 
granted pension plan similar to General Motors’. Next wage 
reopening January 15, 1954; contract expires January 15, 1955 
(IAM, AFL) a 
s $20 mo 3-1-53 100 (No union) aq 
Robert Ranerts... 0 32. <-css eons WE See 1-2-53 251 New contract granted hourly raises of 8 cents to nonprodi ction 
Weehawken, N. J. Remarks workers, 7 cents to production workers. As new fringe b onefit . 
employees receive one paid holiday, increase of life insurance 
from $1,000 to $1,500, and of sickness and accident insurance 
from $30 to $35 weekly. Contract tenure is 2 years. (IUE, 
CIO) 
Ss $.08 hr. n.d. 57 (No union) ! 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Inc. ...........- WE *8.05 hr. 3-16-53 3,300 This decrease followed wage reopening for downward rey 
Biddeford, Me. after arbitration decision. Previously, hourly rate had ay 
$1.76 since September 18, 1950. Next reopening 15, 
ore contract expires September 15, 1955. (Textile Workers, 
) 
Ww & Swasey Company ........ WE $.167 hr. 1-5-53 2200 Increase came as a result of wage r ing. Previous hourly 
Cleveland, Ohio sare average had been $1.75 since Septeaibel: 8, 1951. Three | 
contract expires December 4, 1953. (IAM, AFL) F 
s 5% 1-5-53 855 Monthly average for this group had been $334 since 
8, 1951. (No union) ; | 
P d Allied Products 
en aid Smiths ; . a a ae a: WE = $.06 hr. 10-1-52 225 Raise followed expiration of old contract. Previous hourly averag | 
Canajoharie, N. Y. had been $1.8235, in effect since October 1, 1951. | 
runs 1 year. (Paper Makers, AFL) bia 
Combined Locks Paper Company ... WE _ $.03 hr. 4-20-53 435 Raise was granted through wage reopener. Previous hourly aoe 
Combined Locks, Wis. R age had been $1.46 since August 25, 1952. Contract expire 
August 1, 1958. (Int'l Bro. Paper Makers; Int'l Bro. of Pulp, 
Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, AFL) » 
International Paper Company ...... WE 3.05 hr. 6-1-53 4,200 Raise came through annual contract negotiations. Next reopening 
Enterctate —for wages only—on 30 days’ notice. Contract runs 1 yeat 
with continuation clause. (Intl Bro. of Paper Makers, I 
Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, Int'l Bro 
Firemen and Oilers, AFL) 
Masonite Corporation ............- WE $.04 hr. 3-28-53 2,350 Raise came through wage reopening. Contract, which exp 
Laurel, Miss. December 31, 1954, calls for reopening once every 9 mon 
(Intl Woodworkers, CIO) 
Mead C a SER eee WE 3.03 hr. 3-16-53 150 Raise came through wage reopening. Last settlement before this 
Brist ol Va = e one became effective Sepia 1952. Present one year con 
tract expires September 26, 1958. (Pulp, Sulphite & Pz 
Mill Workers; IAM, AFL) 
s 2% 3-16-53 16 (No union) 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to June 15, 1953—Continued 


/ Increase 
7 c type rs a Remarks 
‘grid Worker! Amount Date pgroximate 
Effective Affected 
a and Coal 
| Es ete Oil Company ........ WE §$.17 hr, 2-1-58 180 —_ Raise was granted following expiration of old contract. Employees 
‘| i New York, N.Y. were also granted one additional holiday, raising total number 
to 10, Contract runs one year. (Esso Boatmen’s Union, ind.) 

—yimary Metal Industries 
| Nassau Smelting Company ......... WE 8.089 hr, &-10-538 AQT Raise followed expiration of old contract. Actual range ran from 

‘Tottenville, N 8 to 11 cents an hour, Previous hourly average had been 

’ $1,554 since February 19, 1952, Next wage reopening Novem- 
ber 80, 1958; contract tenure 20 months or 1 year in lieu of 
wage reopener. (Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, ind.) 

1 S 8@.82 wk. 10-1-52 $7 Prior to settlement, weekly average for this group had been 
#61,20 since November 1, 1951, Weekly raise ranged from $2 
to $3.45 per week. (No union) 

e us Manufacturing Company .. WE $,061 hr, 1-1-58 Ag Firm granted raise in renewal after old contract expired. Last 
enice, Calif, adjustment became effective June 2, 1952. Firm also granted 
group insurance plan, under which employees contribute one 
. half, Contract tenure 1 year. (Int'l Bro, Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers, Welders and Helpers, AFL) 
lubi 6 Utilities ; = ; 
Minos eal Telephone Co, .......5. WE — $.10 hr. 10-26-52 9,452 Raise came through reopener provisions. Previous hourly average 
nn had been $2,0825 since October 28, 1951, Firm also granted 
change in holiday and sick benefit provisions, Next wage 

; reopener within 60 days prior to October 81, 1953; contract 
runs year to year unless terminated as above. (Int'l Bro. 
Klectrical Workers, AFL) 

| New Jersey Bell Telephone Company WIE See 4-26-58 5,204 Following expiration of old contract, firm granted $2 or $3 a 
New Jersey Remarks week, depending on employee’s current wage rate, Those 
receiving $75 a week or more received $3 raises. Last previous 
settlement became effective March 28, 1952. In addition to 
raises, firm shortened automatic wage progression schedules by 
| about 6 months, and employees were granted additional day 
| off or extra day’s pay when holidays fall on Saturday, Contract 
expires May 8, 1954, (Telephone Workers Union of New 
Jersey, ind.) 
| ts] #2 wk, 4-26-58 144 Same as above, (Telephone Workers Union of New Jersey, ind.) 
o ¢, Clay and Glass 
| Sewer Pipe Manufacturers — : ; | 
ciation ....... Hee, 5.,.;, WE #,056 4-56-58 8,700 Raise came through wage reopening, Average hourly earnings 
Re arcate prior to settlement were $1.88, in effect since April 6, 1952. 
| Contract expires April 4, 1954, (Brick and Clay Workers, AFL) 
| Glass Container Manufacturers Inati- ; . ‘ ema. 
lo eee eee WE #118 4-1-68 4,800 Raise came through wage reopening, Actual raise varies; it was 
‘Interstate calculated on basis of 4% of existing rate plus 444 cents. 
\ Contract’ expires February 28, 1954, (Glass Bottle Blowers 
Assoc,, AFL) 

| Sohne. i MOIOM iran) 3,50, Woe 5% 6-8-58 421 Raise followed expiration of old contract, Tenure of new contract 

nrg aye a % is one year, (Int'l Bro, of Electrical Workers; Int’l Bro, of 


Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers; Int’l Bro. of Firemen 
and Oilers, AFL) 


erton Lime & Stone Compa WE = $.06 hr, 11-12-52 185 Raise followed expiration of old contract, Previous hourly average 
eee Va, as nee been $1.16 since November 12, 1951, Firm also granted 

8 paid holidays. One reopening during this one year contract, 
| (Cement, Lime & Gypsum Workers, AFL) 


§ $10 mo, 1-1-58 28 (No union) 
ip vad sore Corporation are . WE See 11-80-52 See Eleven thousand hourly workers received raise of 5 cents, 1,700 
‘i Remarks Remarks —_ incentive workers received 8 cents following expiration of old 
contract, Previous straight-time average hourly earnings, in- 
cluding shift premiums and incentive earnings had been $1.676 
mm since December, 1951, Company also granted one week’s vaca- 
y tion and vacation pay to veterans in year of return if at work 
i before August 1, Two year contract expires November 80, 
; 1954; w reopenings November 80, 1958, May 80, 1984. 
" (Textile “Workers, CIO) 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to June 15, 1953—Continued 


Increase 
Type Remarks 
Company ° erbetoncisete 
Worker? Amount Date umber 


Effective Affected 


Elmira Knitting Mills ............. WE ~ $.04 hr. 12-10-52 200 Raise followed expiration of old contract. One wage reopei 
Elmira, N. Y. 6 months in this one year contract. (Ladies’ Garment Wor 
AFL) 


SS) $.04 hr. 12-10-52 n.d. (No union) 


Nardis Sportswear Company ....... WE 202% 1-28-53 450 Raise came through wage reopening. Previous hourly averas 
Dallas, Texas had been $1.05, in effect since April 21, 1951. Contract ru 

1 year, with automatic renewal provision; next reopeni 

November, 1958. (Ladies’ Garment \Workers, AFL) 


Star Binding Manufacturing Company WE  $.05 hr. 11-1-52 ma. Raise was granted after old contract expired. Present con‘ 
St. Louis, Mo. approx. expires October 31, 1953. (Textile Workers, AFL) 


Transportation Equipment WN 
Consolidated Vultee Corporation .... WE  $.085 hr. 2-16-58 17,673 Raise came through wage reopening, was retroactive to Janua 


Fort Worth, Texas 5, 1958. Previous average hourly rate had been $1.7 
slices since July 7, 1952. Contract expires July 1, 1953. (IA 
L ¥ 


WE 8.11 hr. 2-16-53 307 Raise came through wage reopening, was retroactive to Jan 
5, 1953. Previous hourly average was $2.17, in effect | 
July 7, 1952. (Federated Independent Texas. Unions ind.) 


WE $.091 hr. 2-16-53 147 _—~ Prior to this wage reopening, hourly average had been $1 
in effect since July 7, 1952. Raise was retroactive to Jan 
5, 1953. Contract expires July 1, 1953. (Int'l Bro. El 
Workers, AFL) 


WE 8.073 hr. 2-16-58 1,814 Raise came through wage reopening. Previous hourly av 
was $1.548, in effect since July 7, 1952. Night shift diffe 

was increased from 8 to 10 cents, effective March 16 

ro expires July 1, 1958. (Office Employees Intl U 

is 


WE 3.082 hr. 2-16-53 1,049 Prior to the wage reopening, the average hourly base rate { 
this group was $1.705, in effect since July 7, 1952. The - 
was retroactive to October 6, 1952. (No union) 


Ss $.18 hr. 1-12-53 3,341 Prior to the salary reopening, the average hourly rate for 
group was $2.992, in effect since March 16, 1952, retroa 
to January 1, 1952. New rate is retroactive to October 6 


(No union) 
Houdaille-Hershey Corporation ..... WE 3.185 hr. 2-16-58 47 — Raise came after first agreement. Contract expires Febru 
Decatur, Ill. 1955. (UAW, AFL) 
Macon Arms Division 
Jack & Heintz Company ........... WE See 1-19-53 2,700 Firm granted employees 6 cents an hour, and also froze 
Cleveland, Ohio Remarks regular hourly rate 9 out of 15 cents which was cost-of-li 
adjustment. Employees were also given liberalized health ar 
welfare plan. One more wage reopening on or after Marc 
1954 upon a 60 day notice by either party to the other. TI 
new contract runs from January 19, 1953 to May 1, 
(IAM, AFL) 
Pacific Airmotive Corporation ...... WE $8.09 hr. 2-1-53 1,000 Raise followed expiration of old contract. Last previous 
Burbank, Chino, Calif. ment became effective November 1, 1952. Firm also gra 


2 weeks’ vacation (instead of previous one week), 
guaranteed holidays. Next wage reopening January 31, 
(IAM, AFL) 


WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. 
n.a., not available. 


